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BETWEEN THE TWO WORLD WARS (1919-39) 

(Dr. Shanti Prasad Verma) 

The Peace Pacts. The period between the two World 
Wars can be regarded as a period of failures. After a World 
War lasting four years and the total defeat of those who were 
named the aggressors, it was natural to expect that at least 
for a long period to come there would be no World War. But 
actually the result was that for a period of twenty years there 
was a state of uneasiness in Europe after which another World 
War, more ferocious than the previous one, broke out. What- 
ever may have been the immediate and long-term reasons for 
this War, it is undeniable that the responsibility for this War 
will also have to be placed on the Pacts which followed in the 
wake of World War I. The victorious Allies forced Germany 
to accept a treaty which actually was an imposition upon it. 
This was probably the first time when the victorious nations 
mutually agreed to the terms of a treaty and then called the 
defeated enemies and ordered them to accept it as it was. The 
circumstances in which the representatives of Germany were 
made to sign the armistice were insulting in the extreme. Pre- 
senting them, Clemenceau in his brief speech said, “You have 
prayed for peace and we are prepared to accept your prayer. . 
To win the peace all the nations, who are gathered here, had 
to pay a very heavy price, and we have all unanimously decided 
to utilise all our resources to get the assurance that we shall 
receive a satisfactory solution for our just demands.’ * After 
this brief speech by Clemenceau, Germany’s Foreign Minister, 
Count Rantejo, attempted to stand but could not, and then he 
read a written statement sitting, “....We are fully aware of 
the power of hatred which we have to face here and we have 
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also heard passionate demands that the victorious nations will 
realise all the indemnities from us, who are defeated, and 
severely punish us as criminal. It has been demanded from 
us to confess that we alone bear the responsibility for the war, 
but any such confession on my part would be a falsehood. 1 ” 

Germany wanted to prove that it could not be made solely 
responsible for the War, and if her crimes in the course of the 
War were unpardonable, it is equally true that the responsi- 
bility for the death of lacs of people as a result of the blockade 
after November 11 must be laid on the head of the Allies. 
Think of that when you speak of guilt and punishment.” 
Criticising numerous clauses of the peace proposals, 
Germany said that the terms of peace were against 
the principles enunciated by Wilson on which basis Germany 
agreed to lay down her arms. But Germany’s pleadings were 
not listened to. 8 Lloyd George made an attempt to lighten the 
peace terms but no body gave attention to it because no body 
wanted that much time be spent for the settlement of the peace 
terms. In the meantime, the cabinet changed in Germany, 
and on June 28th the new German Foreign Minister signed the 
‘Versailles Treaty’ unconditionally. 

The Paris Peace Conference and the treaty signed there 
have been very much criticised and many writers have expressed 
the opinion, that if this treaty had been more reasonable, 
Europe could have been saved from many immediate troubles. 
Actually it is not proper to blame the treaty, because it was a 
product of the War and it cannot be viewed detached from the 
War. After a war of four years, which cannot be compared 
with any other previous war, and in which millions of people of 
different countries and classes gave their lives, very naturally an 
atmosphere of hatred was created and this feeling was not 
confined merely to the victorious allies, but was also deep down 
among the defeated nations. The treaty terms were drawn up 
in this very atmosphere. The tired and quarrelsome politicians 
who drafted those terms in haste, were th emselves consumed 

1. Lord Riddel: Intimate Diary of the Peace Conference and After, 
73 

P ‘ 2. Against this it was said that Germany was never given the assurance 
that the peace would be based upon the Fourteen Points of Wilson. It was 
asked whether it was prepared to accept those Fourteen Points and it had 
replied in the affirmative. The Allies and United S tates of America had in 
fact, entered into an agreement among themselves to implement these 
Fourteen Points.— D.C. Somervell : Between Two Wars, p. 10. 
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with the fire of hatred, and they looked to the people of their 
countries who were all full of hatred. Under these circumst- 
ances, nothing short of a miracle could have made the treaty 
terms any better. These terms have been criticised from two 
points of view. On the one hand, the opinion gained ground 
in Britain, as also in the United States of America, that the 
terms were too hard for the defeated nations, and they all held 
Glemenceau responsible for it. On the other hand, Clemenceau 
firmly held to the opinion that Germany can only bow before 
brutal force. Most of the people in Great Britain and the 
United States of America could not agree with Clemeneeau’s 
views. In France, however, from the very beginning the opinion 
prevailed that the treaty terms were too mild. The French felt 
that to maintain the very existence of Germany is to always keep 
alive the danger of war in Europe. Actually, the treaty terms 
were not so hard — the terms which were comparatively hard 
were not subsequently implemented — as they were insulting. 
Nothing could remove the firm conviction of the Germans that 
they were cheated. Clearly, the principles enunciated 
by Wilson were impracticable and were never put into practice. 
It became still more impossible to implement them after the 
United States of America refused to help in this work and in 
carrying forward the work of the League of Nations. Some 
more points were added to the Fourteen Points enunciated by 
Wilson, and the manner in which they were later explained by 
his confidant Col. House, and the way in which the Allies 
understood them further reduced their importance. Under 
these circumstances, it was natural for Germany to believe that 

e terms on which it was asked to surrender were subsequently 
completely changed. 1 

I , Character of *e League of Nations. The fai- 

lure ot the 1919 treaty terms is to a large extent laid at the head 
ot the League of Nations. That the League of Nations did not 
nave an auspicious beginning is an undoubted fact; the United 
states, mainly responsible for its birth, never became its member. 
Germany and other defeated nations were not allowed to be- 

mem bers. Russia, following the Communist Revolu- 
n, became neutral. Even in its early years, the League of 
nations became merely an organisation of Great Britain, 

D '■ T^ mmcnting 0n ,' he trea 'y terms - Marshal Foch said, “This is not’ 
^ar, vol. l“ p! 6 rmiSt ‘ Ce fOT tWC “ ty years ” (Churchill : The Second World 
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the British Colonies, France, Italy, Japan and other victorious 
nations. Even the big nations had no faith in it. Lloyd 
George regarded it merely as a toy. In spite of all these, how- 
ever, the League of Nations could have yet carried on its work 
if it did not suffer from a fundamental weakness, which actu- 
ally was the result of current political trends. The League of 
Nations was a loose organisation of independent and sovereign 
States which could not compel any nation to take any step 
against its wishes. Consequently the League failed to make 
any big nation work in a manner which was against its interests. 
Generally, it has been accepted that the soldiers won the War 
and the politicians lost the peace, but this statement can only be 
partly true. The politicians have to grapple with other poli- 
ticians and these others, like all politicians, cannot rise much 
above the viewpoint of their countrymen. Consequently, it 
becomes impossible for them to undertake any work which is 
not supported by the people. We thus easily reach the con- 
clusion that the Paris Peace Conference, the peace terms settled 
by it, and the organisation of the League of Nations — all 
reflected the soul of the times, and naturally represented all 
those defects and drawbacks which were the characteristic 
features of the post-War Europe. 

The Democratic Revolution in Germany. The 

First World War did not merely affect the international rela- 
tions, it profoundly influenced the internal life of the different 
countries of Europe as well. Germany was an imperialist 
country, but there was a powerful socialist trend in its public 
opinion, and from earlier times it had a class of people which 
believed in democracy. As the War became more and more 
ferocious, the view became still more popular among the com- 
mon people that whoever should be victorious in the War, the 
common man would suffer more and more. There were repeated 
strikes in Germany during the War v The communist ideology 
was also propagated more and more. On the other hand, 
Germany was faced with military defeats. Kaiser asked Prince 
Max to form a new ministry and he included in his cabinet two 
socialists, Ebert and Skhedemaan . Max was directed to enter 
into a treaty with the enemy without accepting defeat which 
was, of course, an impossible task. After this, there was a Naval 
Mutiny and then a wide-spread revolution. Kaiser fled to 
Holland and the old royal dynasty ended. Max resigned. 
Ebert became the Chancellor and for some time Germany had 
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a Socialist Government. 1 After this there were elections to the 
National Assembly in which although the largest number of 
people were socialists yet the majority belonged to the liberal 
parties which believed in democracy. The most important 
work of this National Assembly was to sign the Peace Treaty. 
After Skhedemaan resigned, Bower formed a new Ministry and 
he signed the Peace Treaty unconditionally. 

Fall of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, The Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, from its very inception, was a queer conglo- 
meration comprising mainly of Germans and the Magyars, and 
a number of other smaller nationalities. When Austria- 
Hungary joined the war, these various nationalities got an oppor- 
tunity to raise their heads. In the meantime Emperor Francis 
Joseph died, and was succeeded by Charles VII. He exerted 
himself to the utmost to bring an early end to the war. The 
fall of Bulgaria and the possible surrender of Turkey further 
worsened the position of Austria. Within the Empire the revolt 
of the nationalities gained momentum. In fact, it would be 
appropriate to say that the great Austro-Hungarian Empire 
collapsed not because of any outside attack but because of its 
own internal contradictions. 2 On October 5, 1919, an indepen- 
dent Polish Government was proclaimed at Warsaw. On Oc- 
tober 14, Dr. Benes proclaimed from Paris the creation of the 
first Czech Government which was immediately recognised by 
France and the United States of America. Austria attempted 
to establish a federal government, but now there was hardly any 
time left for it. On October 21, German-Austria proclaimed 
its Independence and established a Provisional National Assem- 
bly. On October 23, the Groatians announced their Indepen- 
dence at Fiume. On October 24, Italy launched its attack. 
The Emperor sent to President Wilson a communication asking 
for peace on the basis of Czech and Yugoslav Independence. 
Soon after a revolution commenced in Hungary. On Novem- 
ber 4, the Emperor had to accept the terms laid down by the 

... L Sec International Goodwill Communique No. 130 of April 1912, 
HO : “The German Revolution.’ ’ 

2. Victor Wallace Germains in his book Austria of Today writes : 

The Hapsburg rule did not commit as many evil deeds as it revealed its 
incapacity to do any good thing. From the very beginning it was a negative 
type of rule which believed in doing nothing. There was little feeling of 
active revolt against it. If the matter would have been confined merely 
between the Hapsburg rulers and the people, the administration could have 
continued for generations.” (p. 8) 
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Allies. During the crisis, the Germans in Austria declared the 
creation of an Independent Republic, for in their eyes no other 
way was left open to them. The Czechs and the Yugoslavs were 
attacking at the borders, Italy had occupied Southern Tyrol 
and was entering the boundaries of the country. Besides, there 
existed a real danger of a Communist Revolution. Dr. Karl 
Rainer was made the Chancellor of the new Austrian Republic 
and Adler became its Foreign Minister. 1 The Emperor, 
escaped and found an asylum in Switzerland. Despite this 
great change, however, Austria could not escape the consequen- 
ces of defeat. According to the Treaty of Saint-Germain, it 
had to surrender one-third of its German territories to Czecho- 
slovakia and Italy. It was also called upon to pay war indem- 
nity and to accept innumerable economic restrictions. Dur- 
ing all this time, the internal conflict and confusion was conti- 
nuously increasing. In Hungary a Communist Revolution had 
succeeded, and preparations for a similar revolution in Austria 
were in full swing. 

As a result of the revolution in Hungary, a democratic 
government was established with Count Karolly as its head. 
Emperor Charles accepted this change but Karolly could not 
fulfil his responsibilities. His decision to disband the army re- 
sulted in attacks of the Serbian, Czech and Rumanian armies 
on Hungary. Karolly immediately fell. The economic crisis 
was deepening every day. On November 19, 1919, there was 
a Communist Revolution under the leadership of Belakun, and 
he immediately got control of the State-power. A Soviet type 
of administration was established, but in actual fact Belakun 
had all the powers in his hand. Reconstruction of the country on 
Communist line was quickly undertaken. During all this time, 
Hungary’s war with Rumania continued and the Rumanian 
armies were continously pressing forward. On August 4 they 
occupied Budapest. Belakun fled away to Vienna. The Com- 
munist Revolution and occupation of Hungary by Rumania 
made the condition of this country very pitiable. Under these 
circumstances there was a counter-revolution under the leader- 
ship of Admiral Horthy. And now the Communists began to 
be crushed. On March 1, 1920, a new Government was estab- 
lished under the leadership of Admiral Horthy. On January 
25, a National Assembly was convened. The National Assembly 

I. Dr. Otto Bauer, The Austrian Revolution (English translation pub- 
lished by Leonard Parsons in 1925). 
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signed the Treaty of Trynon presented by the Allies. As a result 
of this Treaty, Hungary was deprived of two-thirds of its territory 
and 60 per cent of its population. A large majority of these 
were Magyars. Hungary also had to accept responsibility for 
payment of war indemnity. Her economic conditions really 
became miserable. 


The New States of East Europe. After the collapse 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, four new states came into being 
which are generally called the Succession States. These are : 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia. Austria 
was not included in the list. These new States were not called 
upon to pay any indemnity, but they were asked to pay some- 
thing to the Allies in lieu of their freedom. They were also 
called upon to treat well their minorities. Of these new States 
Poland had the highest claim. Till the 19th century it had an 
independent existence, after which it was partitioned between 
Russia, Prussia and Austria. This partition however, failed to 
crush the sentiments of Polish Nationalism. During the War 
this national feeling was further intensified. Pilsdusky rose in this 
atmosphere and he organised sections of the Polish Army 
and attacked Russia. He was also always opposed to the 
domination of Germany. After occupying Russian Poland, 
Germany announced the creation of an independent Polish State 
under its hegemony, but the Polish leaders did not accept this 
situation. After the Communist Revolution in Russia, the 
Russians accepted the right of Poland to freedom. The Allies 
also recognised it and President Wilson included it in his Four- 
een 1 oints. After the revolution in Germany, Polish indepen- 
ence was declared and Pilsdusky became the first head of the 
new natl onal government of Poland. The Paris Peace Conference 
bbcrally ^ le fi xat ion of Polish boundaries. According 
ar sallies Treaty it got the major portion of Posen and the 
ern parts of Prussia. In order to reach Danzing it was given 
[n , crman territory. Poland, however, was not 
ornlv m,! 1 “ n t ^ ese # concessions and in years to come it continu- 
CzerhrLl^ 11 ^,- 6 ^ * tS ne igbbours for fixation of boundaries. 

was a new' ^v Was r 11 f, Wa y a new State, bu t in actual fact it 

between P C ! lon ^ ^ Moravia. There were no differences 

them a S an< * ^ Slovaks. The First World War gave 

ches of Anstr* °PP° rtunit y to liberate themselves from the clut- 

the Allies anrWk £ lasary H anc * benes established contacts with 

e Czech soldiers in large numbers deserted Aus- 
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tria and joined the enemies. There were separate Czech units 
in the armies of Russia, Italy and France. Britain, America and 
Japan had recognised its independence from the very beginning. 
On October 14, 1919, Masaryk announced the creation of an 
Independent Czech Republic from Washington. On Novem- 
ber 16, there was a session of the National Assembly at Prague, 
which unanimously proclaimed the creation of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia. Masaryk became its first President, ICromer 
the Prime Minister, and Benes the Foreign Minister. 

After following opportunist policies for two years, Ru- 
mania joined the Allies in the war and it was given the assurance 
of some territories. But during the War it was badly defeated. 
With the victory of the Allies, its fate brightened up. Now its 
boundaries had increased to twice its previous territory. The 
Great War not only brought a change in its foreign policy but 
also profoundly influenced its internal life. Many democratic 
changes were introduced laws were enacted to give land to the 
tillers and direct elections on the basis of adult franchise were 
introduced. Yugoslavia was constituted in the south of Austria, 
by combining the Southern Slavs, Serbs, Croats and the Slovene 
peoples. When the War commenced, many Yugoslav leaders 
left the country and established a Yugoslav Committee 
which kept alive their demand for independence. When 
Italy entered the War, the Yugoslav Movement received a set- 
back because in the secret London Treaty (27th April, 1916) 
the Allies promised to give Italy territories where more than 7 
lac Yugoslavs lived. At the same time conflicts developed 
between the three nationalities constituting the Yugoslav nation. 
Consequently, when the Austro-Hungarian Empire collapsed, 
the Yugoslavs could not unitedly press their claims. However, 
determined efforts to remove the internal differences on the 
one hand, and the principle of national self-determination, en- 
unciated by President Wilson, on the other, strengthened the 
Yugoslav Movement. But the final fixation of the boundaries 
of Yugoslavia could not be completed till the Treaty of Rap- 
palo. Thus it was that on November 12, 1920, on the debris 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire grew up the four States of 
Eastern Europe which in subsequent years profoundly influenced 
international relations. 

The question of War Indemnities. The terms of the 
Peace Treaty had laid down that all war expenses will have to 
be borne by Germany, but the task of deciding the amount was 
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left to the future. This work was done in various conferences 
of the Allied powers. From the very beginning it became ob- 
vious that there was a fundamental difference between the ap- 
proaches of Britain and France. In the eyes of Britain, Germany 
had been so thoroughly defeated in the War, and had been given 
such a heavy punishment that it was now meaningless to expect 
from it any further indemnities. Britain wanted Germany 
to return to its normal conditions, but it was tied to France, and 
France could not be satisfied till it received all its War expenses 
from Germany. France did not in the least wish that Germany 
should return to its pre-War position because that would be dan- 
gerous for France. France knew that Germany could not always 
be kept crushed, but at the same time it wanted to maintain 
its hegemony over Europe as long as possible. On the other 
hand, there was neither any enthusiasm in Germany for the 
payment of War indemnities, nor did it have any sense of moral 
responsibility for it, and it was obvious that it would pay only 
as much amount as could be realised from it by force. In 1921, 
at Paris, the Allied nations demanded from Germany that it 
should pay, in the course of the next 42 years, 1 1 million pounds, 
and when Germany expressed its inability to do so, it was decided 
that Dusseldorf and two other big cities situated at the southern 
bank of the Rhine be occupied. A scheme was prepared to 
occupy the entire Ruhr Valley, but at another conference held 
at London following a separate agreement between France and 
Germany, this proposal was held in abeyance, and in August 
the payment of indemnities also commenced. For this, however, 
Germany had to take a loan from England. Another difficulty 
was presented by the fact that for the payment of the indemnities 
it was necessary to sell the German Marks in exchange for foreign 
currencies. But the Mark was continuously falling in price. 1 
It is difficult to say whether the Mark went down because of the 
payment of War indemnities or there were other reasons for it. 
But a direct consequence of the fall in the value of the Mark was 
that Germany could not pay the War indemnities. It paid 
a certain amount, then did not pay anything for a long time, 
then again paid a minor amount, and then expressed its inability; 
again in October 1922 it demanded freedom from payment for 
o to 4 years and a reconsideration of the whole situation. In this 
entire period the price of the Mark was continuously falling; 

T« 1Q9* Beforc the War the price of the Mark was nearly equal to a rupee. 
In 1923, a rupee could purchase 6,00,000,000,000 Marks. 
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it affected other European currencies as well and signs of an 
economic crisis were visible all over Europe. When France did 
not get its share of the indemnities at the proper time, it militarily 
occupied the Ruhr Valley, the biggest industrial 'centre of 
Germany. France expected that Germany’s industries would 
continue as usual and it would get the required amount from them 
but there was general strike in the factories with the moral support 
of the German Government, and the people adopted a path 
of peaceful resistance. The British Government was strongly 
opposed to the occupation of the Ruhr. 1 

The question of International Debts. Along with 
the question of War indemnities was linked the question of in- 
ternational debts. America had started paying loans to the 
Allies even before entering the War. As a result, when the 
War ended, England was indebted to the United States for a 
billion pounds, and France, Italy and other European Allies 
had to pay an even a higher amount to England. On 
serious thought, this question of international debts would appear 
to be meaningless, because it was the responsibility of ail the 
Allies who gave their everything in order to win the War, and 
each one had paid a heavy price for the War in some form or the 
other. France had shed comparatively more blood than Eng- 
land and the United States. Britain was prepared that if America 
does not demand from it its amount, it will also not demand 
its loan from the European countries. At the same time all the 
European nations were determined to realise full indemnity 
from Germany and therefore the United States was not prepared 
to forego its loan to them. Very soon it became clear, however, 
that there existed very little possibility of realising any amount 
from Germany. Through the Balfour Declaration, England 
announced that if America would not realise its loan from Eng- 
land, England would not ask other nations to return its loan. Ruhr 
was in complete French occupation for the whole of 1923 and 
part of 1924, but from the economic point of view it was a fail- 
ure. The efforts made by France in this area to arouse anti- 
German feelings also met with failure. At the same time, the 
economic condition of France was deteriorating. Under the 
circumstances, the administration of France passed into the 
hands of the liberals. 

1. See Reparations and International Debts by Reginald Mackenna 
(International Goodwill Communique No. 131, December 1923), p. 571. 
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In the meantime, an agreement had been reached bet- 
ween Britain and the United Staes on the question of War loan. 
As a result, a committee was appointed with an America offi- 
cial named Gen. Dawes, to solve the problem of War indemni- 
ties. The Committee prepared a new scheme in which the pay- 
ment of indemnities by Germany was given a certain system. 1 
In Britain also, the Government had changed and Ramsay Mac 
donald had become, the Prime Minister of the first Labour 
Government of Britain. It convened another conference in Lon- 
don in which Germany and other nations accepted the Dawes 
Plan and France and Belgium agreed to evacuate the Ruhr. 
After this, the payment of indemnities proceeded smoothly for 
5 to 6 years. . The reason for this was that during these years 
Germany received from different nadons, and specially from the 
United States, huge capital by way of loan, in order to develop 
its industries. In all, Germany received more loan from the 
Urn ted States than it paid to other countries by way of indemni- 
ties. In 1929, the whole question was reconsidered by another 
committee under the chairmanship of another American and the 
schqpie formulated is famous as the Young Plan. This Plan, 
however, resulted in creating differences among the Allies. A 
year later an. unprecedented economic crisis engulfed entire 

Europe which ended all these schemes and created those condi- 
tions in which Nazism emerged. 


France : Search for Security. It was really surprising 
that even after such a Great War, Europe did not develop a 

and . U was least visible in Fr ance. France had 
eteated Germany with international co-operation, but the War 

now^rf °l re w ed that i <r 0 , m P ared to France, Germany was more 

What W< \ uld ha PP en if France was left to itself by its 

of e T nCeaU had once said : “ There ar e twenty millions 

theonhifnn f™ 1 ?' The French military experts always held 
R T h 80 , OI W as Ge ™any had both the banks of the 

had dem a nH n / ttaC ^ any time k wants - Clemenceau 

nad demanded an independent Rhineland at the Paris Con- 

Confcr trice Re P or * on German Reparation Payment and The Geneva 

conference on the application of the Dawes Plan by George A. Flinch. 

r\ 000 but C inn^-i? g t to in all Germany paid from its funds 

during* 1926-29 /Tsoo frrF * tbe P a y ment indemnities it received 
OHU C VlCtonous and there existed no hope 
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ference, but this he could not get. All the fortifications on the 
left bank of the Rhine were, however, destroyed. France could 
not be satisfied merely with this. It demanded assurances from 
England and the United States for its security. To this end a 
draft agreement was prepared, but in the meantime the United 
States withdrew itself from European politics and along with this 
the British assurance also automatically lapsed. Under the cir- 
cumstances France glanced round the European Continent for 
new allies. On September 7, 1920, it entered into a military 
agreement with Belgium. It fomented a rebellion against 
Germany in Rhineland. It recruited large numbers of sol- 
diers from North Africa. France also began negotiations with 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. In September 1920, it entered into 
a military pact with Poland. It was no more necessary for it 
to depend upon England. When Briand began negotiations 
with Lloyd George, he had to quit his post and Poincare 
became the Prime Minister in his place. On 25th January, 
1924, he concluded an agreement with Czechoslovakia to the 
effect that in case of moves for the unification of Germany and 
Austria, or the restoration of monarchy in Germany and 
Hungary, they will meet together for discussion. On June 10, 

1926, he entered into an agreement with Rumania, and another 
agreement was concluded with Yugoslavia on 11th February, 

1927. All these agreements were the results of single-handed 
efforts of France. 


Collective Efforts for Security. At the same time, 
collective efforts were made for European security. After the 
efforts of about a year, in September 1926, the League of 
Nations prepared the draft for a Mutual-Aid Pact which was 
discussed in the League Assembly, but it was opposed by Britain 
and therefore it could never be implemented. The British 
Prime Minister, Ramsay Macdonald, was of the opinion that 
a better way than such a pact would be to raise the material 
powers of the League of Nations. Soon after, at the inspiration 
of Benes, a new scheme, famous as the Geneva Protocol 1 , was 


1 For the original text of the Pact and its analysis, see “International 
Goodwill Communique” No. 255, dated December 1924. In Communique 
No 272 of September 1925 will be found the objection of Chamberlain t 
the Pact which was raised in the meeting of the League of Nations at 
Geneva in March 1925. In this Communique will also be found the 
reply of Ramsay Macdonald to Chamberlain’s objection on April 10, 

1925. 
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prepared under the auspices of the League of Nations; at the 
same time it was decided to call an international conference 
at Geneva on June 25, 1925, for disarmament discussions. In 
the meantime, with the fall of the Labour Government in 
Britain, it refused to sign the Geneva Protocol. The new 
Foreign Minister of Britain Austin Chamberlain, said that 
acceptance of this Protocol would mean that England would 
be bound to send troops to any part of the world wherever any 
conflict arose. As a matter of fact, England had taken over 
such a responsibility even before signing the Charter of the 
League of Nations, but now British public opinion had become 
dead set against involving itself in the troubles of other countries. 

On the other hand, Germany itself was trying to get 
assurances regarding the security of its Western frontiers, because 
Oermany also had no less fears of France, and the recent policies 
o r ranee, if anything, had enhanced such fears. Actually, as 
early as December 1922, Germany had made certain efiforts 
m this direction, but not much attention was given at that 
lme * February 1925, Germany again declared that it 
would be prepared to enter tinto an agreement with England, 
ranee and Italy, to get each of the four countries to declare 
at at least for a certain fixed number of years, none of them 
wi 1 enter into war with another. Germany was prepared to as- 
sure th at it would keep its western frontier as it was. On the basis 
n ! h ! S P r° P in S ol 5 a historic conference was held at Locarno on 

V 9 ? 5, W 1 here ’ after 10 da Y s ’ labour, five treaties were 
Dunn s the past six years, this was the first occasion 
*|? e representatives of Germany could talk to representa- 

wls si KH natl ° n p 0n tCrms of quality. An agreement 

oiim«nr} ?Vakia ‘ A CC( * dln S l y was decided that in future all 
tCoueh»iTT 0nS Jf tw ? cn these count ries would be solved 
i mvortnt ZT\ ^ ^° Carn ° Treat Y was regarded as an 

S^t ! n if e a r blg res P° nsi bility upon itself. Germany 
now f a ^ a r e f u f P / eStl ^ e r ln international relations. France 
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from outside f W up E f anc . e seem ed to be comparatively free 
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fall of Harriot was the signal of the coming storm. After this 
French ministries fell like autumn leaves. Poincare was once 
again made the Prime Minister, Briand became the Foreign 
Minister and Maginot became the War Minister. Maginot 
started the construction of the famous Maginot Line on the 
borders of France and Germany, but this fortification could not 
prevent the German armies entering France via Belgium. In 
point of fact, the greatest influence in France at this time was 
of fear — fear of being left alone high and dry, fear of a German 
attack, fear of an economic crisis, fear of Russia. Surrounded 
by fears on all sides, this unfortunate country at this time had 
not a single leader, who could show it the correct way. 

Italy : The Fascist Revolution* The object of Italy’s 
entry into the war was different from the objects of Britain, 
France or Russia. Before it was the problem of security against 
Germany. Italy actually wanted to acquire the remnants of 
the Hapsburg Empire. It got a lot in the War but it expected 
more. At the time of victory it was accorded an insulting 
behaviour. A feeling was gaining ground in Italy that 
although it had won the war it had lost the peace. The 
traditions of democracy had never been strong in Italy. Under 
the circumstances Fascism emerged. Harold Butler has written 
“Fascism arose in Italy and Germany and its reasons can be 
traced to the War and its consequence, which created in the 
lower middle class youths a feeling of revolt against the difficul- 
ties created and the prospects of destruction gaping before them. 
They had no future, their families had lost all their capital, 
there was no place for them in the trades and the prospects for 
economic betterment were so remote that they could not think 
of a married life and a civilised existence. When they were 
not only offered jobs but also were presented with an ideal lor 
the economic and moral reconstruction of their nation, the 
best among the youths felt that they had got something which 
had made their lives worth living and which was more inspiring 
than merely earning some money. This was in fact a bright 
era for selfless and limitless national service. 1 

The originator of this ideology was Benito Mussolini, 
the son of an iron-smith, who began his life in a small school 
as a teacher and later entered the journalistic field. He took 
an active part in the War. He fully util ised the disappointment 

1. Harold Butler : The Post Peace, p. 282-83 
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in the wake of victory for increasing his political power. Before 
that the Fascist Party was established in 1918 to fight Bolshevism 
and to re-establish social rights. The members of this party 
were people of all types — soldiers discharged from the army, 
socialist agitators, workers, students, middle-class folks of 
cities and villages, big landlords of Southern Italy and indus- 
trialists of Northern Italy. Mussolini succeeded in uniting 
them through his brilliance. In 1920-21 there were con- 
tinuous fights between the Fascists and the Socialists. The 
condition of Italy was deteriorating day by day and the demo- 
cratic government was failing to control them. The socialists 
were preaching anarchism and the Government could not crush 
them. In the meantime, Mussolini succeeded in enrolling 
large number of members in all departments and places. In 

%' a Vr n f. 19 ?°’' he , situatlon deteriorated to such an extent 
that Mussolini decided to march on Rome with his 40,000 

strong military Fascists. The Government demanded of the 

• " g e " for f e Martial Law but the King refused. The King 
invited Musso ini and asked him to become the Prime Minister 
I his was a bloodless revolution, but it profoundly influenced 
the political, social and economic life of the country. In the 
beginning, Mussolini agreed to keep the constitutional govern- 

^ p e r n p t , aS ^ b !5 t gra , d “ ally a11 the democratic institutions 
were liquidated and total dictatorship was established in Italy. 

There is no doubt that under the Fascist regime Italy registered 

^ r g ?' Dishonesty and slackness was mercilessly 
removed from the administration, the power of the army was 

InT923 e Mu T • Italy ’i S P , reSt / ge rose in foreign countries. 

£ V! SU N f ^ ^ Fascist Pa "y g0t a com P^ Shy 

in the National Parliament. Mattioti, the leader of the 
Socialist Party, charged the government of defiance of the 
electoral laws and demanded the dissolution of the election 
but three days after his speech Mattioti was murdered. By 

MuS?^ S T e P ° Wer ln , Italy passed t0 the Fascists and 
Mussolini began his stern rule over the country. All the 

P ar ^ es c were suppressed. Mussolini had 7 a firm faith 

the democranc system of administration, he felt that it was a 
plaything for the rich nations of Western Europe. He loo ked 

Reporn” A^riUS* ^ 8 FUrct RuU in ** (“Foreign Policy 
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with contempt at majority and he had the conviction that the 
genius of the people could adequently be expressed by a civilised 
class. It looked as though Fascist Italy was determined to 
achieve all those high ambitions which could not find any 
expression in democratic Italy, and it was clear that in the 
coming storm the Italians would be with Mussolini. 

International Relations in Central Europe. We 

have already referred to the sudden collapse and disinteg- 
ration of the great Austro-Hungarian Empire. On its embers 
arose four new States, namely Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia. Along with these, Austria and Hungary also 
continued as two small countries. The condition of Austria 
was so pitiable that its neighbours could not entertain any 
fears on its account. But the situation of Hungary was different. 
Hungary itself used to be opposed to the domination of 
Austria but at the same time it wanted to keep under its 
domination those nationalities which had now emerged as 
independent States. It was natural, therefore, that these 
new States lived under constant fear of Hungary. To defend 
themselves from this constant danger, the neighbouring States 
began their organisation. Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Rumania joined hands to form “The Little Entete”. 1 It 
would not be probably quite correct to say that the only 
object of this small organisation was to oppose Hungary. As 
Dr. Benes said, “Its another object was to work for economic 
reconstruction.” Benes was its chief inspirer. It was he who 
first went to Belgrade and entered into the first agreement with 
Yugoslavia. From Belgrade he went to Bucharest. Rumania 
laid the condition that it would be prepared to tie itself to such an 
organisation only when an agreement was reached with Poland 
and Greece. When, however, there was an attempt to restore 
the old monarchy in Hungary, it immediately expressed its 
wish to enter into an agreement with Czechoslovakia and this 
new organisation took its final shape on July 2, 1921. In the 
beginning this organisation was intended as a security against 
Hungary, though later it was involved in the politics of big 
nations, specially France and Italy. In the meantime the 
approach of Hungary also underwent a change and it became 
a member of the League of Nations. Thus, this small orga- 

1. The Little Entente (“Foreign Policy Report,” Part 4, No. 14, 
September 14, 1728). 
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nisation in itself became a commendable ideal of international 
co-operation. These small nations also entered into identical 
agreements with other countries. Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia entered into a pact with Italy and Czechoslovakia 
with Austria. But when these small nations appeared to follow 
the path of peace and reconstruction and were prepared to 
contribute their humble mite on the basis of mutual co- 
operation towards international good-will, it was difficult for 
the big nations to keep in check their high ambitions. 

The Miserable Fate of Germany. We have already 
referred to the democratic revolution in Germany. In fact, 
it is difficult to call it a revolution. Germany’s military might 
had been broken and no other way was open before it except sur- 
render. President Wilson had very clearly stated that he would 
not be prepared to negotiate peace with Kaiser. When Kaiser 
abdicated, Germany hoped that it would get comparatively 
better terms from the Allies. After Kaiser, the rulers of Bavaria, 
Saxony, etc., one by one, left Germany. As a German writer 
said, they disappeared almost as the light goes off when oil is 
exhausted. . A Republic was declared in Germany, but the 
reason for it was not the faith of the people in democracy. It 
was adopted as a measure of convenience, and it was merely a 
superficial change. The self-proclaimed Socialist leaders, 
who got the State powers, were actually socialists in name; 
they were, in fact, persons of a liberal and labour views. Ebert, 
Skhedemann, Notske — none of these had the capacity to 
lead a great nation at a time of crisis. There were real Socialists 
also in Germany led by Ross Luxembourg and Liebnekcht. 
But they were also not very capable persons and were easily 
crushed. A superficial approach would indicate that this was 
a victory of democratic forces over communism, but in actual 

lact it was the first step in the march towards counter-revolu- 
tion. 


In February 1919, a democratic National Assembly was 
elected to prepare a democratic constitution. But the method 

f ° r the election cannot be really called democratic. Out 
of 400 persons elected, only 185 had real faith in democracy. 
Alter preparing the Constitution, the National Assembly 
accepted the Versailles Treaty. It is difficult to say what type 
ot treaty would have been imposed upon the defeated nations 

v 25 ? ny , ha , d won the war< The treat Y with 
r ranee m 1871, and the Brest-Litovsk Treaty with Russia in 
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1918, reveal the attitude of Germany. But when the Allies 
placed the entire responsibility of the War on Germany and 
demanded complete indemnity, then a wave of sorrow spread 
over the whole country. That this treaty was accepted by the 
Weimar Constitution, which had set up a democratic adminis- 
tration, became a reason for bringing a bad name to demo- 
cracy in Germany. Even after the Armistice, economic blockade 
of Germany continued, resulting in the death of lakhs of Germans, 
including women and children. In 1920, some monarchists 
raised the banner of rebellion, but they were crushed by the 
Government with the aid of workers. In 1922, Germany took 
a major step to overcome its international isolation. It was the 
Rappalo Treaty with Russia. Under this treaty Germany 
began to send its military officers for training in Moscow. 
These developments indicate the future growth of Germany, 
but there is no doubt that the condition of contemporary 
Germany was deteriorating day by day. The demand for 
indemnities and the occupation of the Ruhr inspired an economic 
revolution in Germany. The continued fall of the value of the 
Mark chiefly affected the middle class and its rising discontent, 
inspired it to support the extreme nationalists on the one hand, 
and the Communists on the other. 

Hitler first appeared on the scene during the period of 
occupation of the Ruhr although at that time he was not given 
much importance. On November 8, 1923, he was arrested at 
Berlin in connection with a riot and sentenced to imprisonment. 
During his prison-life, he began writing his book, Mein Kampf, 
which later profoundly influenced Germany. Hitler was 
released after a few months and, in the meantime, Germany 
appeared to be well set on the road to reconstruction. The 
occupation of Ruhr by France had proved a failure from the 
economic as well as the political point of view. In 1924, the 
Dawes Plan was put into effect, which once again brought some 
stability to the economic life of Germany. For a few subsequent 
years. Germany could pay some indemnity at proper time, but 
it was well aware of the fact that outwardly, however attractive 
the Dawes Plan might appear, it actually was a method of ex- 
ploiting Germany ruthlessly in a planned manner. Because of 
its failure to pay War indemnities at proper time, all Germany s 
foreign capital was sold out and the scheme of foreign surveil- 
lance, which was set up under it, could not be tolerated by any 
self-respecting nation. In 1925, old Hindenburg became 
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Chancellor in place of Ebert. This position he secured as a 
tribute to his military achievements. But it is undoubted that 
this was the second step towards counter-revolution, and 
about this very time the coming great economic depression was 
not far away. 

Soviet Russia Early Struggle. Russia left its 
Allies during the War and, therefore, it was natural that 
they entertained a feeling of anger and opposition towards it. 
The policy followed by Russia after the Revolution further 
strengthened this opposition. The Allied nations openly 
supported the counter-revolutionary forces and economically 
boycotted Russia. As a counterblast, Russia organised 
the ‘Third International’ in order to spread Communist 
Revolution in .the neighbouring countries. In Hungary there 
was actually a Communist Revolution for some time. There 
were powerful chances of a Communist Revolution in Italy and 
Germany and the Communist ideology appeared to gain ground 
in other countries as well. In the meantime, however, the 
economic condition of Russia began to deteriorate, and with 
great clarity Lenin announced his “New Economic Policy”. 
Its main basis was co-operation with capitalists, and it also 
influenced Russia foreign policy. In December 1925, Zinoviev 
accepted in a speech at Moscow that the prospects of World 
Revolution had weakened and faded. Now Russia began to 
establish diplomatic relations with its neighbours. The Treaty 
of Tartu with Estonia, in February 1920, was the first treaty 
with a non-communist country. After this it entered into 
agreement with its border countries based upon assurances of 
non-aggression and non-interference. Such treaties were entered 
into with Georgia, Lithyania, Latvia, Finland and Poland, and 
later with Turkey, Afghanistan and Iran. As a result, Russia 
succeeded in establishing friendly relations with all its neigh- 
bouring nations but the big nations continued to view it witfy 
suspicion. In April 1922, Russia entered into a secret treaty 
with Germany at Rapallo, following which Germany recognised 
the Soviet Government and both Governments agreed to forego 
their war claims and also repudiated the pre-war debts. 1 

Gradually even in the eyes of the big nations, the danger 
of Russia was reduced. In March 1921, England entered into 
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a trade pact with it, followed by similar pacts by Germany and 
Italy. With the coming into power of the Labour Party in Eng- 
land, and the establishment of a Socialist Government in France, 
jthe attitude of these countries underwent a change. In February 
1924, Britain recognised the Soviet Government. Soon after 
Italy, Austria, China, France, etc., recognised it, although the 
United States was not prepared to do so. With a change of 
Government in England, Britain also withdrew its recognition 
of the Soviet Government. Russia was no more worried about 
any international move against it. Soon after a new feeling 
appeared in the relations between Western nations and Germany 
resulting in the Locarno Treaties. Russia viewed this as a move 
to bring Germany under the British sphere of influence and 
isolate it. Under the circumstance, it was essential for Russia 
to strengthen itself internally as well as fortify itself against its 
neighbours. 

South-East Europe : State of Uncertainty. There 
was no appreciable improvement in the condition of South- 
East Europe even after the War. All these countries were 
swept by a strong national feeling. But there appeared to be 
no desire for unity. The Versailles Treaty solved none of their 
problems. Serbia now had the broader shape of Yugoslavia. 
Rumania and Greece also increased in size. But Turkey was 
relegated behind East Thrace, and Bulgaria was most severely 
punished for siding with Germany. It was quite apparent from 
all these boundary changes that the fundamental basis of all 
agreements was to check all future possibilities of a German 
or an Austrian advance towards the South-East. This, how- 
ever, created numerous complications. On the one hand, the 
minorities in Yugoslavia, Greece and* Rumania were deeply 
dissatisfied and were almost in a state of rebellion; on the other, 
these nations entertained great fears on account of the possible 
course which may be adoptal by foreign countries. Under the 
leadership of Kamal Pasha, Turkey completely engaged itself 
in internal reconstruction, but Bulgaria was full of feelings of 
vengeance. At the same time, Italy was looking with greedy 
eyes at the Adriatic and Yugoslavia. Really, the condition of 
these South-East European countries was pitiable, and this 
had further deteriorated on account of continuous internal 
troubles. In Greece, a state of uncertainty continued to 
prevail about the ruling dynasty. After the death of 
Alexander, Prince George ascended the throne, but very soon, 
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Constantine was declared king in his place. After that 
Greece had a military dictatorship, and after some time again 
monarchy was established. Yugoslavia was a combination of 
three nationalities, the Serbs, the Croats and Slovenes. And 

they had cultural ties, yet differences has risen among 
them. Two of their great leaders, Pascich and Radisch, could 
never co-operate among themselves. Analysing the situation 
m the Balkans, an experienced writer wrote. “The relations 
m the Balkan, and the different Balkan problems are so compli- 
cated that if any two countries enter into any agreement, it is 
impossible for a third country not to have the supicion that the 

treaty is directed against it ..Briefly, it can be said that 

every country has a quarrel with every other country, and 
whenever any dispute between any two countries is settled it 
is interpreted to mean that these two countries want to keep 
their hands free in order to solve their disputes with a third 
country from a position of strength.” 1 

Russia: Achievement of Stability. When the 
countries of Western Europe were busy in mutual jealousies, 
and those of South-East Europe, which were created to pre- 
vent any further expansion of German influence, had either 
become friendly with Russia or were engaged in their mutual 
quarrels, Russia was firmly increasing its internal strength and 
appeared determined to achieve a place of prestige in the 

blg naUons - After *e death of Lenin in January 
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had registered a tremendous increase, and now it became 
possible to nationalise the properties of the upper peasants. 
But the Government of Stalin went about this business with 
great care. The Government gave the peasants tractors, 
other agricultural implements, and also the advice of experts. 
The Government’s policy, on the one hand, was to exercise 
greater control on collective farming and, on the other, offer 
greater facilities to individual peasant. Thus along with col- 
lective production, the share of the individual could also be 
increased and his heartier co-operation secured. At the same 
time, the Government gave great attention to the industrial 
development of the country. This was absolutely essential in the 
interest of the country’s security as well as for raising the stan- 
dard of living of the people. Russia was faced not merely 
with the problem of rehabilitating the pre-War industries but 
also to build up new industries and manufacture capital goods 
for them. Russia did this work without foreign aid, only on 
the basis of the labour of its people. In 1928, its first Five- 
Year Plan was launched. It was implemented with great 
precision and the enthusiastic co-operation of the masses 
could also be organised for it. “ The Five-Year Plan in 
Four u — This slogan reverberated in all nooks and 

corners of the country. The scheme achieved unprecedented 

success. Many industries were established and huge dams 
were built. When the rest of Europe was passing through a 
great economic crisis, Russia could claim that its ag™" 
cultural production had increased many times and its 
industrial development almost touched the level of the lead- 
in? nation of the West, and not a single person remained un- 
employed in the whole of Russia. When the entire capi- 
talist world was shaking to its very bones in a state ot un- 
certainty. Russia achieved remarkable stability by following 
the path of Communism and dictatorship. Russia became 
like a steel wall which could not be affected by external attacks. 
But the problem of security had not yet been solved, in 
the meantime, Germany, on the basis of another type o 
dictatorial state, was making all-out efforts to fnimate over 
the entire Europe and was clearly challenging the situation m 
Russia. Under these circumstances, it became essent 
Russia to come closer to the Western nations. # But were me 
Western nations prepared to co-operate with it. 
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The League of Nations : A Bird’s eye view. The 

League of Nations had small beginnings, but gradually it took 
the form of a wide-spead organisation. When its first session 
met at Geneva in 1920, 42 nations had become its members. 
It was decided that the League of Nations would meet at least 
once every year. This was an important decision. Up till 
now the sessions of no international organisation had been held 
with such regularity. In 1926, the British Foreign Secretary, 
Austen Chamberlain, declared that he would attend all the 
meetings of the League of Nations and the Foreign Ministers 
of Germany and France, Stresmann and Briand, followed him. 
When the 10th session of the League of Nations met in 1930, 
it was attended by nine Prime Ministers, twenty-one Foreign 
Ministers, one thousand diplomats and experts, and four 
hundred journalists. The first task of this great organisation 
was to prevent war and to solve those problems which could 
become a threat to peace. With this object in view, all its 
members agreed to refer all their quarrels to its decision. In 
order to solve legal disputes, an International Court was set up. 
Every nation was bound to accept the decision of the League of 
Nations; all member-nations were also bound to take military 
and economic measures against any nation which dared to 
challenge the decision of the League. 

All these clauses were very important and it is acknow- 
ledged that in the first ten years of its life the League did con- 
tribute. to the solution of some disputes. Mention may be 
made in this connection of the disputes between Finland and 
Sweden regarding Alind Island, the dispute between Yugoslavia 
and Albania, the quarrel between Poland and Lithuania about 
Vilna etc. In the last dispute, however, the League did not 
prove very effective because Mammal was forcibly occupied 
by Lithuania but ultimately it was forced to accept the deci- 
sion of the League. The weakness of the League however, be- 
came clear in the Corfu crisis. The prestige of the League, 
however, was saved when Italy agreed to evacuate the Greek 
island of Corfu in lieu of a huge compensation. The prestige 
of the League rose when it successfully solved a dispute between 
Greece and Bulgaria. But this was its last success. In subse- 
quent years, when the League had to face disputes involving 
big nation, it could not achieve any notable success. 

Disarmament was now considered essential for a perma- 
nent prevention of war. The League of Nations made many 
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efforts in this direction, but never achieved any success, the 
reason being that there were great differences in the view- 
points of the big nations. In 1931, on United States’ inspira- 
tion, an International Conference was called at Washington 
outside the League of Nations, for Naval Disarmament. The 
proportion of naval strength for the United States, Britain, 
Japan, France and Italy was kept at 5:5:3:1.75:1.75. 
Many sub-committees met to discuss disarmament of ground 
forces, and on February 2, 1932, a large International 
Conference met at Geneva. In the meantime, however, a 
great economic crisis had engulfed the whole world, and when 
Japan attached Manchuria, the state of security was shaken. 
In Germany Nazism was making rapid strides. In this atmo- 
sphere this Geneva conference could not achieve any notable 
success. Even after 1931, it had become clear that the 
League was incapable of checking the ambitions of the big 
nations. In spite of its failure in the political field, however, 
it must be accepted that the League did much useful work in 
social, human and cultural fields. 

Germany : The Direction of Reconstruction. When 
the League of Nations was engaged in creating an atmos- 
phere for world peace, discontent and regret in Germany 
was resuming revolutionary proportions. The idea was 
gaining ground that Germany was defeated by treachery and 
was being treated inhumanly. The Germans felt that their 
national honour had been crushed, which could be avenged 
only by blood. The democratic administration which was 
established in Germany was not in favour of revolution, but 
it was not able to satisfy the nation. The economic condition 
of the country was disastrously worsening day by day, and the 
people were losing faith in democratic institutions. The 
feelings of racialism were being expressed in the form of a 
movement. 1 During the administration of Stresemann, 
Germany’s relation with France and Britain had slightly 
improved. The Locarno Conference and Treaties are represen- 
tative of this very period, but Germany was now coming to 
believe that in spite of its attitude of agreement and compro- 
mise, the other nations were not treating it with respect. 
Difficulties were placed in the way of its becoming a member 
of the League of Nations. After St resemann’s death, even 

1 . See R.D.O. Butler : The Roots of National Socialism. 
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this feeling of international co-operation decreased. It is un- 
doubted that Stresemann was a real patriot and wanted 
Germany to progress, and he well knew that it could not be 
achieved through war. After his death the whole atmosphere 
in the country underwent a change and the faith in militarism 
increased. Three months after his death, Europe was caught 
in a great economic crisis. All these years, Hitler was engaged 
m organising his Nazi Party. 

Russia in Danger : Efforts at Security. The growth 
of militarism in Germany presented a great danger to the 
Soviet Union. The 1925 Locarono Treaties had a great impor- 
tance in international politics. They strengthened the feelings 
ot security in Europe, but unfortunately the feelings with which 
nese treaties were signed could not be kept up. France continued 
its policy of forming groups of small nations. Besides, at 
•Locarno an assurance was given regarding the security of the 
western frontiers of Germany. It was equally necessary to 
assure the security of its eastern borders, but no steps were 
^ en , ^ t “, e direction. In consequence, while in case of an 
attack by Germany on any country on its western border, all 
trie countries of the League would have joined hands to fight 
i., obstructions were placed in the way of a German aggres- 
sion on its eastern borders. Under the circumstance it was 
only natural for Russia to arrive at the conclusion that Britain 
and France no doubt wanted to defend themselves, but 
they cared little for the defence of Russia; on the contrary, it was 

In thU C JtJ! Van u ed ‘^‘Germany should fight with Russia, 
national A' ospber ^ m 1928, a Pact was signed to solve inter- 
Min?^ dl 4 P - Ut “ thr °ugh peaceful methods. France’s Foreign 
were W ? nand ’ a ? d America’s Foreign Secretary, Kellog, 

wlled^he Ken CSP n n - j S' iU That is why il is ** often 
h is aUo f Ke o S; Br mnd Pact, and since it was signed at Paris, 

embrarini ! “ b 18 ] 01 ^ M the Paris Pact - This was an all- 
reneated L^- ! I ne r ? UtSlde the Lea gue of Nations. It 
taken for fe ^ ldCa iStl - C ,f ntences ’ but hardly any step was 
Chicherin f CU ," ty > especially security in relation to Russia. 
“ West h ‘ S analyts.of.tbe Pact characterised it as a 
West European Organisation ’’and “ a Pact of aggressive 

Pact reme!e St t * u u ssia -” 11 ca n be said that the Paris 

peace but it ? I? 6 ^‘ Sh of the Wes tem nations to maintain 

Fessen its Wr ‘ y r I " creased the fears of Russia and did not 
lessen its feelings of distrust against the Westem nations. 
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In The Shadow of Economic Crisis. Plans after 
Plans were being prepared to settle international debts. From 
this point of view the Young Plan is of real importance. 
Through this Plan many of the drawbacks of the Dawes Plan 
were removed and Germany could assure a more systematic 
payment of War indemnities. It was decided that Germany 
will pay the entire indemnity in the course of the next 58 
years. The foreign control over German economic policy, 
which was a feature of the Dawes Plan, was now removed. 
Further, Germany was given many facilities. Along with 
this, some decisions were arrived at in regard to international 
debts. The United States of America was mainly concerned 
with these debts. It had given huge loans to Britain, France 
and Italy. The debt amount as such was never sent to 
Europe. It was actually given in the form of armaments pro- 
vided from America. These goods were sold to the European 
countries at high prices, and now that prices had fallen, it be- 
came inevitable that the countries of Europe should pay back 
50% more or the cost of goods purchased. This situation should 
have changed after America’s entry into the war, because now 
America had become a colleague of the West Euopean nations. 
The United States, however, was not prepared to forego this 
loan. In the spring of 1930, the Young Plan had got the con- 
sent of the concerned governments that the question of payment 
of War indemnity by Germany and the problem of inter- 
national debts should be combined. Soon after this a world- 
wide economic crisis set in. It now became impossible for the 
debtors to pay back the loans to America. The American 
President agreed to declare a year’s moratorium, but at the 
same time it stopped advancing any further loans. Following 
this Germany stopped the payment of War indemnities and 
declared that it would never be able to pay back the amount. 
Thus, all of a sudden, the payment of international debts as 
also War indemnities ended. Gradually, all nations stopped 
the payment of debts to all other nations. Thus a very compli- 
cated problem was solved, but the deep economic crisis, which 
had ended this problem, had a tremendous and disastrous 
impact upon European political life, the first symbol of which 
was the rise of Nazism in Germany. 

New Tendencies in Germany. Democracy was tried 
in Germany in an extremely hostile atmosphere. From the 
very beginning the extremist parties had a majority in the 
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National Assembly, and after a few years of democratic experi- 
ments, power came to the hands of one of these extremist 
parties of which Hitler was the leader. This man so greatly 
influenced later European history that it is essential to 
briefly describe his life. He was born on April 20, 1889, in 
a very humble family. Even in his childhood, he used to have 
fascinating dreams. On account of poverty he could not get 
high education. But from the very beginning, he was fond of 
art. At the age of 18 he went to Vienna where he learnt to 
hate die Jews. After studying the life of the Jews, he was con- 
vinced that they were mortal enemies of individualism, nationa- 
lsm and racialism, and had entered into a conspiracy with 
Marxism with a view to ending humanity. When the First World 
War began, Hitler was working as a house-painter. He joined 
the War on behalf of Bavaria and won war awards. After 
that he became a member of a small National Socialist 
German Workers Party, and gradually he not only became 
e leader of this Party, but also began to address huge audi- 
ences. The scheme of Nazism, which he founded, had already 
been prepared before and he carried its message to the German 
people. From earlier times, Germany had traditions of opposi- 

J ^ S - . ***** ™ ade this the plank of spreading his 
Nazmm Gradually, the number of his followers increased. 

« C ™ de Swast ika the symbol of his Party, and gradually 
Swastikas appeared everywhere in Germany, over houses, road 
crossings and streets. Hitler’s great success was in the obtaining 

1 f P ° rt ° f < w ne ^ al Ludend °rf. It was about this time 

m ° U *? Mu " lch Beer Hal1 ’ i^ident took place by 
Hitler attempted to capture State power, but failed, and 

nriLn l‘f nc u d for sedl ,t! on to term of five years. During his 
prison life he wrote his Mein Kampf. His Party was banned. 

was rewS a ^ W , m0nths ’ towards the end of 1924, Hitler 
Partv Th^ and j h r C onc c again got busy in organising his 
DrosnkriJ f T , P r I10d fr0m T 192 . 5 j° 1929 was one of peace and 

triesvras f f ° rei ? n loa T ns and its relation with Western coun- 

cris s beLn mP f r0Vmg - ,r In u 192 ?’ however, when the economic 
™. b ' =gan engulf the whole world, Hitler got a golden 

ofGeiZnv , " c F eas o his .strength. The national idlology 

of Jews in Y Gel, ltS hlS ^ nc f I tr ? dltl ons, the general hatred 

aeaW thl v J* 1 ® burmn g hatred of the Germans 

gainst the Versailles Treaty, Hitler’s attractive personality, 
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his great powers of oratory, the organising genius of his col- 
leagues — all these combined to strengthen the Nazi Party. 
Hitler’s followers consisted largely of students and young men 
who saw before them a dark future. Apart from these young 
men, Hitler derived great support from the lower middle class. 
And Hitler preached his ideology in such a manner that it 
attracted all classes of society. 

Japan’s Victory over Manchuria. We have already 
discussed the first ten years of the life of the League of Nations. 
Towards the end of the first decade, its prestige had begun to 
fall. The big nations were engaged in achieving their selfish 
interests and nobody cared to maintain international peace. 
France was busy in creating organisations in co-operation with 
other European nations, and increasing its military power. As 
against this, England had very largely brought down its naval 
and air power. Reactionary and conservative .parties were 
in power in most of the countries, and they had no faith what- 
soever in the ideals of the League. Under Mussolini, Italy was 
openly denouncing the utter uselessness of a peace ideology. In 
1934, Soviet Russia had joined the League of Nations, but it ha 
hardly any faith in the principles of the League. In the 
absence of co-operation from the big nations, the League could 
hardly do much, and could, of course, do nothing in regard 
to big powers. The aggression of Japan in Manchuria 
thoroughly exposed the hollowness of the League. Manchuria 
was under Chinese rule, but Japanese imperialism had covetous 
eyes on it. As a result there was the incident of September 
18, 1932, following which Japan occupied Manchuria, establish- 
ed the puppet Manchukuo regime, and left the League of 
Nations. It is not necessary to go into the details here, but 
whatever happened in Manchuria is a sad commentary on the 
League of Nations. As soon as the Japanese armies entered 
Manchuria, the Chinese representative informed the League 
Council about it. The Council adopted a resolution calling 
upon China and Japan to withdraw their armies from the war 
zone, but it had no effect. The Japanese armies continued 
to advance in Manchuria. The Council ordered that the 
Japanese armies should withdraw by November 16 but 
this also went unheeded. On January 18, 1932, occurred 
the Shanghai incident, when the Chinese ill-treated certain 
Japanese Bhikchus. The Chinese promised to pay compen- 
sation, but Japanese started murdering the Chinese, un 
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March 12, the General Body of the League of Nations decided 
that discussion of the Manchurian problem was within 
its right, and with a view to studying the situation a committee 
was appointed with Lytton as its chairman. In the meantime, 
Japan had annexed Manchuria and recognised it as an inde- 
pendent State under the Manchukuos. The Lytton Commission 
submitted a very able report, but Japan rejected it. Japan 
declared that it was essential in its interests to occupy 
Manchuria, and Britain supported this contention of Japan. On 
February 24, 1933, the General Body of the League of Nations 
accepted the Lytton Report and then Japan left the League, 
inus the hollowness of the League was exposed to the whole 
world. It actually failed to prevent Japan from occupying 
a territory over which China had sovereign right. The apo- 
logists of the League of Nations declared that its efforts 
succeeded in at least localising the conflict. It is clear, 
however, that the big nations kept themselves fully engaged in 
he achievement of their selfish interests, and bothered not the 

rh;L a ™ taking any ste P to amend the wrong done to 
V£ina. The main reason for the failure of the League of 

i lons . 1CS m the fact that no big nation was prepared to 

a<rain«? C T US tFa< ^ C following a policy of economic sanctions 

esLntJal apan as the world-wide economic crisis had made it 
essential for them to secure their trade. 

f k NJ ' I . — | ^ ^ ^ 1 A J , 0 in Germany. In the elections to 

secured nn Assembl y in September 1930, Hitler’s Nazi Party 
19281 ft t! A seats >, wh f reas ^ the previous elections (in May 

the Nadonaf a US b ^ ame T the lar S«t single political party of 
Chancellor ! ^ SCmbly ; Ir ! January 1933, Hitler became 

The f hC fatC milbons - How could all this be possible? 

deen amo re ? so |}, ls tbat the roots of democracy were never 
Derlenrrd a vf G< : rmans -. The German people had never ex- 
could „o d t hare i ln adm >nistration, and when it got power it 

the Allied Z l T k \ In this ex P er iment in democracy, 
it wkh slf ? dld , n °‘ hel P h at a11 - They always viewed 

path at S a xt France J *P ec i a iiy placed obstacles in its 

Ldv lSf' The P T 0d from 1925 to 1930 was compara- 
in Germanv at P eace an( i prosperity, but democracy was bom 

all the natlon al defeat and degradation. And 

P parties opposed to democracy viewed it with 
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contempt. Democracy was established in a period of economic 
crises and it could never get rid of it. The War and the defeat 
had already made the country lifeless. And, over and above 
this, a huge debt-burden was imposed. Unemployment was 
on the increase. 1 All these factors combined to help the slipping 
out of power from the hands of the Socialists, and the masses 
developed faith in extremist nationalism. When Luther became 
Chancellor in 1925, the nationalists were for the first time taken 
in the Cabinet. Further, there was no solid base behind Ger- 
many’s economic reconstruction. It could not therefore, stand 
the shock of the world-wide economic crisis of 1929-30. With 
the stoppage of the payment of foreign loans, prices fell disast- 
rously, and it now affected the policies of the country. The 
Socialist Party went into the background and the influence of the 
Nazis increased at a rapid pace. For a short time power came 
in the hands of the minority party of Dr. Bruning. But, as the 
economic crisis deepened, the influence of Nazis increases. The 
Nazis however, had till now not reached a stage where they could 
capture the administrative machinery by constitutional means. 
Hitler now increased his contacts with military leaders and 
succeeded in getting the support of Hindenburg. Bruning 
attempted to improve the condition of the country, but he could 
achieve no notable success. Hitler did not rely only upon his 
political influence. He had also organised a semi-military detach- 
ment and this used to have conflict every now and then with 
the forces of the State. In the election of 1932, the Nazi 
Party secured 230 seats. With a view to have total power in 
his hands, Hitler dismissed the National Assembly and ordered 
fresh election. In the meantime occurred the incident oi the 
burning of the Reichstag. By laying the charge of this boning 
on the heads of the communists, Hitler won the sympathy o 
the whole nation. The communists were crushed, and in the 

new election the Nazis secured a majority. Germa "y s , de ®°; 
cratic constitution was cast away in the waste-paperbasketand 

the National Assembly was dismissed for "^wSulTand^ 
Now the entire political power centred in the powerful hands 

of Hitler. . , , , 

Italy’s 

SJS? hacl been &Z2TS52* with Germany hadnm 
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become specially sweet. The experiment of Nazism was new 
and uncertain. To enter into friendship with Germany would 
have meant alienating both France and England, and uptill 
now Italy had not reached a position so as to meet the joint 
opposition of England, France and Russia. In the absence of 
might, it took recourse to diplomatic methods. The proposal 
of a pact between four big nations was clearly an attempt in the 
direction of making the League of Nations redundant. Britain’s 
Prime Minister Ramsay Macdonald, was almost caught in this 
net spread by Italy. But, on account of a sudden change in 
France’s policy, it could not be implemented. By a Friend- 
ship Pact with Russia on September 2, 1933, Mussolini attempt- 
ed to isolate France from Russia, but in this he failed. Then 
he diverted his entire attention to France. The differences 
between Italy and France were deep and fundamental. The 
claims of Yugoslavia against Italy, the position of Italian 
nationals in Tunisia, the attempts of Italy to achieve 
naval power on a par with France, Italy’s desire to revise the 
Versmlles Treaty, the differences between the approach of Italy 
and France towards small nations of Central and South-East 
Europe— all these questions deeply divided Italy and France, 
in its policy towards Central and South-East Europe, 
Italy was proceeding in co-operation with Austria and 
Hungary, as a result of which the influence of France had 
weakened. It appears that France made no effort to re-establish 
its hegemony. The small nations began to independently 
build their organisations. On February 15, 1933, there was 
Fact between Yugoslovakia and Rumania ; in September 
a treaty of mutual assurance was signed between Greece and 
urkey ; on February 4, 1934, another pact was signed between 
the Balkans countries at Athens and in October and November 
a constitution was drafted. Till such time as the foreign policy 
ot France was controlled by Bardeau, France retained the 
control of these organisations in its hands. But after his 
murder, France adopted a policy of co-operation with Italy. 


The main factor which brought France and Italy t 

/WrL 1S mu be tr j Ced £V he ambition of Germany towan 

9 1934.' Th T 7 C mu u der .? f 7 u s° slav King Alexander on Octob. 
V ° n French soil brought in chances of France ar 

taly tailing apart. But France now had arrived at a fin 

decision of following a policy of friendship with Italy. O 

January 7, 1935, France and Italy entered into a comprehensh 
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Pact, whereunder the problems that had arisen with regard to 
East Africa and Tunisia were solved; it was decided that with 
regard to other matters, a policy of negotiations and co- 
operation would be followed. Ideas were also exchanged 
on a scheme for fixing a stable boundary in East Europe. On 
February 3, 1935, a joint declaration of Britain and France was 
issued from London in which the proposals accepted at Rome 
were supported. The Pact between France and Italy acted 
detrimentally to the movement for the organisation of small 
nations. Czechoslovakia was faced with the danger that if 
Germany occupied Austria, it would be completely surrounded. 
From this point of view, it welcomed the co-operation between 
France and Italy. As against this, Yugoslavia and Rumania 
entertained the fears that if France did not support them, 
they would not be able to defend themselves against Italy and 
Hungary. Further, France’s co-operation with Italy result- 
ed in a deterioration of its relations with England. Britain 
and Italy were already rivals in the Mediterranean and their 
interests were never common. Britain was now looking 
forward to co-operation with Germany against Italy, and 
France with Italy against Germany. 


Aggression against Abyssinia. Thus, Italian diplo- 
macy had succeeded in isolating France from the Soviet 
Union, preventing it from assuming the leadership of smaller 
nations and in drawing a wedge between France and Great 
Britain; and now the time had arrived when it could aunch 
upon its schemes for creating an empire m Africa. A plan tor 
an all-out attack against Abyssinia was being given shape since 
a long time. In January 1935, Haile Selassie, the Emperor 
of Ethiopia, had drawn the attention of the League of Nations, 
but France, which was becoming increasingly friendly with 

Italy, had succeeded in making the League ineffective on the 
question. Britain also showed no signs of any action in this 
regard On June 18, 1935, the Maffy Report .prepared by 
In employee of the Colonial Department, was published which 
made H abundantly clear that in case Italy attacked Abyssinia 
and occupied it, Britain would not place any obstruction m its 
path and would itself try to occupy the Tana Lake and the 
areas surrounding it, and would also attempt to readjust its 
boundaries in Somaliland, Kenya and Sudan. On June 
24 1935, when Italy’s preparation had fairly advanced, Britain 
proposed that if Abyssinia ceded certain territory to Italy, 
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the latter would be prepared to return certain areas in Somali- 
land. On August 15, Britain and France advanced some other 
suggestions to Italy for the solution of the Abyssinian problem 
but Mussolini did not consider it worth-while to give any atten- 
tion to it. By September the British attitude seemed to stiffen, 
but it left no impression upon Italy. Now Italian armies were 
marching swiftly towards Abyssinia. 

In the meantime this question had come up before the 
League of Nations. On October 7, the League unanimously 
decided that Italy had broken its treaties and pledges and it 
had become essential to take action against it. On the recom- 
mendation of a sub-committee, the League Council decided 
to impose economic sanctions against Italy. But, funnily 
enough, these sanctions were made effective only for those 
goods which Italy did not need. And, instead of being imposed 
immediately, as laid down in the Constitution of the 
League, they were made effective on November 19. The 
only result of all this was that Italy could no more retain confi- 
dence m prance and Britain, and got the inspiration to tap 
Germany for future co-operation. No restriction was placed 
on the export of petrol to Italy, even when it was apparent 
that short of a declaration of war against Italy, the only other 
thing which could deter it from aggression was to stop the route 

° ^ z or prevent the export of petrol to it. In point 

oi tact, Britain and France were not at all keen to place any 
embargo against Italy. The attitude of France was evident 
irom the very beginning. Britain was afraid that in case the 
Abyssinian armies succeeded in throwing out the Italian armies 
from its territory, the ‘Black Nationalism* of Africa would 
receive great encouragement and present a danger for its 
own imperialism on the Continent.* In December, Laval 

Pm J?w rC ha ^. dl , scu j slons in p ans and together they presented a 
reace Plan, which advocated the transfer of a very big portion of 

Abyssinia to Italy, as also complete economic control over anoth- 

er huge area. When this Plan was published, British public opin- 

rnnM X f reSS ^ ch * nt * nse resentment that the Baldwin Govt. 

ffi?™ f l f ° n - Y u Y T / movin 8 Sir Samuel Hoare from the 
^ 9 farther, had to give the specific assurance that 
these proposals were now “given up totally a nd for ever and 

British ^oni^n ?J ay, ^ Caie /? ci,a * on the borders of 
the British Colonies. U * bound to havc scvcre repercussions within 
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this Government will never make any effort to bring it to 
the fore.” But actually there was no change in the direction 
of Britain’s policy and Italian armies continuously marched 
on to victory. When Ethiopian freedom was thus being 
crushed under the jackboots of a powerful imperialism, the 
independent soul of Haile Selassie cried out to the world : 
“Do the people of the world not yet realise that by fighting to 
the bitter end, I am not only fulfilling my sacred duties to my 
people, but also attempting to defend the last fort of collective 
security? Are they so blind as not to realise that I am 
fulfilling my duty to the entire humanity? I will continue 
to fight till my lazy Comrades do not come to this realisation. 
And if they do not ever come to our help, then I will prophecy 
without the least bitterness that the Western World is 
doomed.” This painful appeal did have a resonance within 
the walls of the League of Nations. After the fall of 
Adis Ababa, Haile Selassie fled away from Ethiopia. On May 
10, 1936, he again appealed to the League of Nations from his 
camp at Jerusaleum in the sacred name of the principle of col- 
lective security and international obligation “not to recognise 
Italian victory over Ethopia.” On May 11, the League 
Council held a meeting, but postponed any decision til June 
16. In the meantime, on June 10, the British Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer characterised the economic sanction as the 
zenith of madness,” and declared that they were no more 
necessary. On 18th June, Eden declared that Britain had 
decided to lift the economic sanctions. 1 From June 30th 
to 4th July, the General Body of the League of Nations met. 
Haile Selassie warned Europe against that tragedy which was 
soon to engulf it. Litvinov appealed to the League to take a 
firm step. Other nations also advanced this view that u 
the Italian conquest of Abyssinia was recognised all hopes ot 
international confidence and world peace would be demolish- 
ed for many generations to came.” Despite this, however, 
the economic sanctions imposed by the League were decided 
to be withdrawn. Two years after, speaking before the League 
Council, Haile Selassie said : “On the demand of ‘he aggres- 
sor, all methods and ways have been used to expel Ethiopia 
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from the League of Nations. . . .Will law triumph against 

brute force? Or will brute force triumph against law? 

Many nations have left Ethiopia in the lurch because of the fear 
and threat of the aggressor, and because of their weakness. They 
have exhibited feelings of fear and rout. Every nation keeps its 
own interests in mind.. It is certain that they will also be 
left to their fate in the same manner as Ethiopia has been 

left to its fate There are different ways for the 

defence of peace. One way is to defend peace on the basis of 
justice, and the other is to have peace at any price. . . .The 
League of Nations will be committing suicide if it leaves the 
path of achieving peace based on justice, for which purpose 
it was specifically created, and takes recourse to achieve peace 
at any price, and for that even agrees to sacrifice one of its 
members to the whims of an aggressor.” The consequence of 
the encouragement of Italian Imperialism was that another 
great nation of Central Europe, full of new and high ambi- 
tions, started its march towards imperialistic conquests with 
greater vigour, and the war which Britain and France wanted 

to avoid even at the cost of their self-respect, perforce came 
upon them. r 


Fortification of Rhineland. The Abyssinian cam- 
paign ol Italy not only exposed the hollowness of the League, 
it also made it abundantly clear that Britain and France 
could not be expected to oppose any aggressive designs. The 
mutual relations of France and Britain were not very happy. 

1C iQQA Va ^ 1 agreement between Britain and Germany on June 
1H, iy 5b, which in effect went against the Anglo-French agree- 
ment of January 1935, further worsened their relations, but 
it very much strengthened the naval power of Germany. 
Italy on the other hand, was dissatisfied because it did not 
get irom France and Britain the co-operation it expected on 
he question of Abyssinia. The general elections were due in 
prance and it was expected that as a result of it the internal 
amerences and bitterness in the country would be very much 

u n re S arded k as a very opportune moment, 
march /, 1956, against the express agreements at Versailles 
ana ljocarno, the German armies entered those territories of 
Khmeland where it had promised not to keep any army, and 
Germany started constructing fortifications. In a way it 
was a complementary step following the Anglo-German agree- 
ment, and its object was to separate Eastern Europe from its 
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Western part. The construction of powerful fortifications on 
the borders of Rhineland meant that France could not go to 
the aid of Poland and other South-East European countries. 
As Time and Tide wrote in a leading article, Germany had 
succeeded in cutting Europe in half. Just a week before 
sending armies to Rhineland, Hitler had declared that it was 
madness to think of war between Germany and France ; and, 
unashamedly, after the occupation of Rhineland, he invited 
those nations to sign another non-agression pact, even 
though he had just torn to bits the one he had signed 
just a short while ago. The German military occupation 
of Rhineland had different reactions in different countries. 
Poland and Czechoslovakia were directly affected and 
expressed their desire for military action if Britain and 
France were prepared to co-operate with them. But no such 
eagerness was visible in England and France. The danger to 
France had undoubtedly increased, but in the eyes of Britain 
was not an event of much importance. Britain had always felt 
that one day or the other Germany was bound to militarise the 
area. In the eyes of Britain, Germany might have broken 
international law by the militarisation of Rhineland, but it 
was not such a step as to invite a world war. 

The Civil War in Spain. After the Abyssinian War, 
Italy left its association with Britain and France and establish- 
ed closer links with Germany. The quarrel between Italy and 
Germany was actually on account of Austria. In July 1936 
a new treaty between Austria and Germany was published in 
which Germany fully recognised the sovereignty of Austria. 
The publication of this treaty created the proper atmosphere 
for a mutual treaty between Italy and Germany in the coming 
November. In July, the civil war had started in Spain. A 
democratic regime had been established in Spain in 1931 
but democratic organisations could never be worked there 
properly. Internal revolts — sometimes from one side and 
sometimes from the other — used to be a regular feature of the 
country. In the elections of 1933, the Conservative Party 
had a majority but in the 1936 elections, the Conservative as 
well as the Progressive Parties were evenly balanced, and 
when the Progressives attempted to take the responsibility of 
the Government in their hands, the Conservatives under the 
leadership of Franco declared civil war. The Governments 
©f Britain and France appealed to the governments of all 
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European countries not to interfere in the internal matters of 
Spain, and in September 1936 an international treaty was 
signed in London with a view to achieving this objective. All 
the countries promised not to interfere in Spain’s internal 
affairs, but no country in actual practice followed this promise. 
Italy was supporting Franco from the very beginning, and it 
is very clear that if Italy has not supported Franco, his revolt 
would have been crushed at its very inception. As soon as the 
Civil War began, Germany also started to help Franco. 
After some days Soviet Russia began to give aid to the other 
side of the Civil War. Some volunteers reached Spain to 
fight on the side of the popular government. It is clear 
that if Italy, Germany and Russia had not taken interest in 
the Spanish Civil War it could have ended very soon. 
Some writers are of the opinion that these countries were tak- 
ing interest in the Spanish Civil War in order to support 
their political ideologies, but actually they were merely attempt- 
ing to strengthen themselves in order to be better prepared for 
a possible war in Europe. The object of Hitler was to com- 
plete the encirclement of France. The object of befriend- 
ing Spain was that in the event of war, France would be 
obliged to devote attention to its southern frontier with Spain. 
In the eyes of Italy, its friendship with Spain could enable it 
to keep in control Britain’s naval power in the Mediterranean. 
And because Italy and Germany were supporting France it 
became essential for Russia to support the other side. The 
most important consequence of the Spanish War was that 
Germany and Italy came closer to each other, and a still better 

atmosphere was created for the final anschluss of Germany with 
Austria. 1 

Rape of Austria. In February 1938, Hitler called 
Chancellor Schuschnigg of Austria to his residence at 
Berchtesgaden and forced him to appoint the Nazi leader 
Seyss-Inquart as his Home Minister. This was against the 
1931 Treaty between Austria and Germany in which Germany 
had assured that it would not interfere in the internal affairs 
of Austria and on the basis of which Italy had agreed to 
establish closer links with Germany. The Chamberlain 
Government utilised this opportunity to isolate Italy from 

© J tt Charles A. Thomson : Spain : Civil War (Foreign Policy Reports, 

Part II, No. 21). 
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Germany and gave it the assurance that its victory over 
Abyssinia would be recognised, and Britain would always be 
prepared in future to maintain friendly relations with Italy. 
In protest against this policy of appeasement of Italy, Eden 
resigned his portfolio of Foreign Secretaryship of the British 
Cabinet. There was, however, no fundamental change in 
the policy of the Chamberlain Government. An agreement 
was signed between Britain and Italy but it did not have any 
political consequences. After the appointment ofSeyss Inquart 
as the Home Minister of Austria, the trouble created by the 
Austrian Nazis increased and it became impossible for 

Schuschnigg to maintain peace and order. On 9th March, 

Schuschnigg ordered a plebiscite and wanted the people to 
declare whether they believed in the maintenance of Austrian 
freedom or not. He expected a huge majority in his favour 
but Hitler stubbornly demanded the postponement of the plebis- 
cite. At the same time, he called upon Schuschnigg to submit 
his resignation and insisted that two-thirds of the Austrian 
Cabinet should be comprised of Nazis. Simultaneously 

German army units moved into Austria, and the German 

newspapers began to publish horror stories about the torture 
of Austrian Nazis at the hands of the Austrian Government. 
Schuschnigg denied these allegations of torture, postponed 
the plebiscite and resigned. On March 12 German armies 
entered Austria. Schuschnigg and his colleagues and thou- 
sands of leading citizens of Austria were arrested, and without 
firing a single shot the anschluss of Austria and Germany was 
declared. 

The Dismemberment of Czechoslovakia. Austin 
Chamberlain had warned long ago : “Austrian independence 
is very important. If Austria falls, then Czechoslovakia can- 
not be defended, and after that the Balkans would be compelled 
to bow down before a giant power.’ 5 Churchill also declared 
in the Parliament : “German mastery of Vienna opens before 
the Nazis all the roads to South East Europe, the rivers and the 
rail routes, and all other means of communications, and gives 
it total military and economic control.” By his occupation 
of Austria, Hitler now surrounded Czechoslovakia on three 
sides. In a big area of Czechoslovakia, in Bohemia, 3*2 
million Sudeten Germans were living. Their sympathies 
were with Germany. This area was mainly industrial. In 
the 1 929-32 economic crisis its situation had very much deterio- 
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rated, while agricultural citizens of the eastern provinces were 
in a better condition. With the rise of the Nazi Party in 
Germany, a Sudeten German political party had become 
powerful in Czechoslovakia. As the Czechoslovak authorities 
in Prague increased their contacts with Russia, so also the dis- 
satisfaction among the Sudeten Germans increased, and they 
began to look to Hitler for help. After the anschluss with 
Austria it became easier for Hitler to attack Czechoslovakia. 
Undoubtedly Czechoslovakia had treaties of mutual aid with 
France and Russia. Britain had an attitude of sympathy. On 
March 22, 1938, i.e. 11 days after Hitler’s attack on Austria, 
the London Times suggested that a plebiscite be taken of the 
citizens of the Sudeten area to find out as to whether they 
want to remain in Czechoslovakia or to have an independent 
government of their own. On 24th April 1938, Henalin in his 
famous Karlsbad address raised the demands of the Sudeten 
German Party. In this he demanded self-government for 
all those territories where the Sudeten Germans were in a 
majority, and the Government of Prague was asked to break off 
its relations with France and to establish close political and 
economic co-operation with Germany. It was only natural 
for the Masaryk Government to reject these demands, but after 
that Germany intensified its propaganda and a German army 
began to collect on the Czechoslovak border. 

Czechoslovakia began its preparations to meet the 
challenge. France promised it assistance and it was expect- 
ed that in case France was prepared for war, Russia would help 
it. Under these circumstances Britain sent its representative, 
Lord Runciman, for arbitration. On July 7, at the request 
of Czechoslovakian Government, the Sudetan German 
Party declared its programme of 14 points in which it was 
demanded that all democratic and representative organisations 
of the country be dissolved and the country be divided into 
five parte. On September 12, in his famous Nuremburg 
address, Hitler publicly declared his support for the minority 
Sudetens of Czechoslovakia. On 14th September, Henalin 
demanded the immediate dismemberment of Czechoslovakia. 
At the same time concentration of German armies on 
Czechoslovakian borders increased. War seemed 
imminent, when on September 15, Chamberlain met Hitler 
at Berchtesgaden. In this meeting, it is assumed, Hitler 
demanded that all the territories of Czechoslovakia where the 
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Germans were in a majority, should be joined with Germany. 
Chamberlain got France to support this proposal and 
Czechoslovakia was forced to accept it. On September 23, 
Chamberlain again met Hitler at Gettisburg but he was 
surprised to find that in the meantime, Hitler had increased his 
demands. Czechoslovakia rejected these demands and France 
and Britain assured it of its help but this decision apparently 
did not stand for any length of time. 

Appeasement at Munich. Under the circumstances, 
Mussolini took upon himself the responsibility to carry on the 
negotiations. With the consent of Hitler, he advanced the 
proposal for a meeting of four Big Powers at Munich on Sep- 
tember 29. Chamberlain was then speaking in the House of 
Commons. The Munich Conference lasted for less than eight 
hours. On September 29, at Munich, an agreement was sign- 
ed. 1 As a result of this Treaty, Germany was authorised to 
occupy four border provinces of Czechoslovakia within the next 
few days and the Czechsolovakian Government was forced to 
release all the Sudeten political prisoners. The strange 
feature of this Munich Conference was that not a single 
representative of Czechoslovakia participated in it, and Russia 
also was not invited there. As a result, without its consent, 
Czechoslovakia was forced to cede l/5th part of its territory, 
which had the biggest fortifications and which had the centres 
of all important industries. According to Harrold Nicholson, 
by this process Germany got 15 per cent of Czechoslovakia’s 
glass industry, 59 per cent of its textile industry, 33 per cent of 
its industrial population and 14 out of its 27 big cities. Imme- 
diately after, Czechoslovakia had to cede the entire area of 
Teschen to Poland and the southern part of Slovakia and the 
central part of Luthenia to Hungary. The Slovaks were also • 
given complete right of self-determination. Thus, the Munich 

1. The best account of the Munich Pact will be found in H.F.R. Strong’s 
book When there is no Peace. For a criticism of the British policy at the 
time see Winston Churchill’s book While England Slept (collection of his 
speeches between 1932 and 1938) and also Step by Step (collection of a 
series of articles begun in 1936). In his book Munich — before and after , 
W. H. Hadley has supported Chamberlain’s policy. Andrew Worthy 
France and Munich throws light on French policy. Also see V.M. Deanes 
Diplomatic Background of Munich Accord (“Foreign Policy Reports , 
Part XXIV, No. 20); G.F. Elliott: The Military Consequences of Munich 
(“Foreign Policy Reports”, Part XXIV, No. 20, December 15, 1938). 
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Pact was a great victory for Hitler’s tactics and at the same 
time it removed all obstructions in Germany’s march towards 
Eastern Europe. The Skoda Works, the biggest armament 
industry of Europe, a powerful and well-trained army and a 
strong air force, were all reduced to nought by one successful 
diplomatic move. The policy at Munich, also the policy 
followed by Britain and France before Munich had been called 
in history as the policy of appeasement and has been severely 
criticised. It is undoubted that it was a policy of weakness, 
but behind it was the faith that Hitler was determined to have 
in Germany all areas where the Germans were in a majority 
and he could not be prevented from this objective, except by 
war, and they wanted to postpone war at any cost. It is obvious 
that they committed a blunder in evaluating Germany’s ulti- 
mate objectives. This mistake of theirs was further made clear 
when in March 1939 Hitler brought into his possession the 

remaining portion of Czechoslovakia and advanced his claims 
further. 

Beginning of 1939. The year 1939 was full of various 
opes and expectations in Britain. In his New Year Message, 
Chamberlain ^ called his critics pessimists and said that a 
year before, “No one could have dared to prophesy that four 
great nations of Europe would have advanced so far along the 
road to conciliation.” But the fears of Churchill and the 
warmng s of Izvestia proved more correct. The new year had 
no tar advanced when the rising ambitions of Nazi Germany 
again became apparent. On March 15, Hitler called on the old 

tlT CS1 r , ent the Foreign Secretary of whatever remained of 

e . zechoslovakian country, and forced them to give the 
remaining portion of Slovakia to Germany. Thus Czecho- 
slovakia was effaced from the map of Europe. But 

** V, a ? a . P r °f° un d impact upon the democratic countries, 
pecia y Britain. Sharp and Kirk write : “ In spite of repeated 
blows upon the Versailles system by Hitler, the British Cabinet 
r "d firm in its belief that German ambitions did not 
f I ^ be y°nd the goal of rectifying some of the most distaste- 
j Ca /? re ? °* t ^ e settlement, and that when this had been 
ne, effective collaboration could be established with the Reich. 

°, ** a d faith in the oft-repeated declarations of 
t er at “6 never wished that non-Germans should be brought 
p ? r , e ^ e of Swastika.” A wave of anger spread over 
g ana. On March 17, in a speech at Birmingham, Cham- 
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berlain sorrowfully asked : “Is it the last attack upon a small 
State or is it to be followed by others ? Is it a step 
to establish world domination through brute force ?” After 
a fortnight he declared in the House of Commons: “If I 
get the conviction that a nation has decided to establish domina- 
tion over the world through force then I believe that it becomes 
necessary to resist it.” It was clear that Britain wasl eaving the 
policy of appeasement and was advancing its step in another 
direction. The assurance given to Poland on March 31, which 
was called “ immediate and fundamental ”, was anindicagor of 
the coming change in British foreign policy. Speakin int Par- 
liament the Prime Minister of Britain said : “In the event of an 
action which threatens the freedom of Poland and which the 
Polish government considers essential to resist with its armies, 
the British Government will be compelled to give all aid to Po- 
land”. France also gave a similar assurance to Poland. Similar 
assurances were given to Rumania, and Turkey. Negotiations 
were started with Russia. On April 26, reservists were called up 
in England. In the new Budget of 1939-40, the expenditure on 
army was very much increased. In the meantime on March 
2 1 , Hitler took Memel, and demanded of Poland to sign a treaty 
against Russia, but Poland rejected it. 

Actually there were deep reasons for differences between 
Germany and Poland which could not be easily removed. 
Germany could not be expected to cease its efforts to get back 
Danzig and the Polish Corridor, which divided it from Eastern 
Prussia as also the valuable mines of Upper Silesia, which to- 
gether comprised a population of 8 lakh Germans. After the 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, Germany’s claws . had 
advanced hundred miles eastwards to Carpathia. Now it had 
surrounded Poland from three sides. In the end of March, 
Germany demanded of Poland to immediately return Danzig, 
and to give it a passage in the Polish Corridor so that it could 
establish its connection with East Prussia through rail and road. 
In return for this Germany made extravagant, promises to 
Poland. Poland rejected these demands. As a counterblast 
Hitler announced abrogation of Polish-German treaty of Ap . 

26, 1934. On May 22, Ribbentrop and Count Ciano met in 
Berlin, and they together signed a treaty of defence and mutua 
aid between Italy and Germany. In the early weeks of summer 
German armies and war materials were continuously despatc e 
to Danzig. In the coming months pressure of Germany over 
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Poland persistently increased and German papers launched 
a ferocious attack upon Poland. All the allegations about the 
oppression and terrorisation of Germans which were made 
against Czechoslovakia were repeated. 

If danger to Poland had increased as a result of the German 
danger to Russia was no less. After the incorporation 
ot Slovakia in Germany, German borders were very near Car- 
pathia, which was a part of Russian Ukraine. After Czecho- 
slovakia, Memel was occupied. This became a cause of 
great worry to Russia. 


, German armies had marched against Russia 

through this very route,— through Carpethia in the south and 

Lithuania in the north. Whether Germany had intentions 
oi repeating this milit^y manoeuvre or not it was definite 
a with the encirclement of Poland Russia could no more con- 
er itself safe. In point of fact England and France could 
of J> lve . an y effective aid to Poland without the co-operation 
oi Russia. Unfortunately, however, differences of ideologies 

S ee u- Se countries had generated in them a feeling of 

tinn K /^ trus J* Therefore, attempts to establish any co-opera- 

irivprT etWeen them moved with a very slow speed. Britain had 
wp ? ssa F anc f s to Poland. But, in the next five months, bet- 

men,. it P S ^ Ug 1 U 1 Stj it: had hardl Y taken any step to imple- 
conlH l . ltam could not afford to supply arms to Poland, nor 

Ampnra 81V ^ru en0Ugh loan to Pcdand to purchase arms from 

were indecisive 1 * 6 WCFe ^ Ktdc miUtar y talks > and even they 


view * ess was shown from the diplomatic point of 

defend p!Z5 th l at En S land and Fra ^ce could never 

RuSa exnr«c J U t h ° ut . the r hel P of Russia, and time and again 
of pronosak h 'f ltS d f Slr f.[ or co-operation and placed a number 

Th ' y 

last MsrM af r er from the events in the 

give an assur-m ™ \ E ^ g u”! P ro P osed t0 Russia that it should 
■Z ^_ n assur ance of aid both to Po land and Rumania with 

Litvinov proposed thaf’ r* 1 * anscl,l l . us * of Germany with Austria 

•hould be kStehcalutT', ° f - big , n f tions to P reserv « P«c= 
1939 he again suggested » ^ anc j. rejected the proposal. In March 

proposal aho wal? rejected as^mmature^ >1X nations at ® uc harest. But this 
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whom Russia had very bad relations. In its reply Russia 
suggested that Britain, France and Russia should jointly assure 
all the countries from the Baltic to Black Sea. Negotiations 
proceeded at a very slow speed for a very long time. 

Till the very end Britain was not prepared to give assu- 
rances to any other country except Poland and Rumania. 1 
This strengthened Russian fears that Britain’s object was to 
encourage Germany to attack the Soviet Union through the 
Baltic countries. In the beginning of May an important event 
occurred in Russia. The Foreign portfolio was taken away from 
Litvinov, who had been following a policy of co-operation with 
democratic countries for a number of years, and was given to 
Molotov who was supposed to have definite leanings towards 
Germany. It appears that even these developments did not 
teach any thing to England and France. 

In the meantime diplomatic talks continued with Russia. 
The Labour Party suggested that Lord Halifax should be sent 
for this work. It appears that the inspiration for this proposal 
came from Russia. But this proposal was not accepted, and an 
official of the Foreign Department, William Strang, was sent to 
Moscow. Strang was an able man but was given no powers. 
For everything he had to consult his Government at each 
step. In the middle of August negotiations were started at a 
military level. This time again some second-rate army officers 
were sent to Russia. Russia said : “We expected Gamelin and 
Gort, but you have sent such people who cannot talk on a level 
of equality with Voroshilov.” Negotiations nevertheless conti- 
nued. Russia suggested that in the event of a German attack, it 
will send its armies to Vilna in the North and Lvov in the South 
so that they could meet the German armies. Poland, which had 
as much distrust of Moscow as of the Germans, refused to accept 
it. On August 20, when Voroshilov heard this he got so angry 
that he walked out of the room. On August 22, when Poland was 
made to agree to this proposal, the ambassadors of France and 


1 . Hugh Dalton writes : “During the next five months no plans were 

prepared. Poland on its part gave the assurance for mutual aid, but mu 

did not help advance the negotiations. A financial mission came to Lon i 
from Poland but it could get no loan. We told the Poles that we our- 
selves wanted all the arms that we have and we could give them any. in 
they expressed their wish to purchase aeroplanes and other arms tro 
America. But we did not give them any loan. There were absolutely no effec- 
tive Stuff talks.” 
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Britain went to see Molotov with this good news. He laughed 
wryly and in a stammering voice said that the next day Rib- 
bentrop was expected in Moscow in order to sign a defensive 
treaty between Russia and Germany. 

The agreement signed between Germany and Russia 
on August 23, was an event of great surprise for the whole world 
as every one expected that in the end the democratic countries 
Russia would come to an agreement. Some people say 
that this pact is an indication of the evilness of the Communist 
Russia. But the fact is that Russia had been convinced that 
the democratic countries had no desire to co-operate with 
it. On the other hand, Hitler did not want to fight a war on 
two fronts. When he saw that the Western nations were deter- 
mined to call a halt to his aggressive designs, he made an effort 
to improve his relations with Russia. This agreement is not 
an indication of Russia’s cunningness but is a practical step 
taken by it to ensure its defence. This agreement, how- 
ever, neither altered the basic objectives of Germany, nor did it 

£ h , angC m , thc fundamental policy of Russia. Look- 
gat * hc hfitmg and vacillating policies of the West, if Russia 
had rejected German advances for friendship, it would have 
mxuted disaster. After signing a temporary treaty with 

defen V ’ RuSSla now got 0 PP or tunity to strengthen its 


-?' hc 1 “ t t a ysof peace are like the end of a tragic drama 
and it can be briefly narrated. Immediately after This treaty 

affect‘d ’ r«n w? Vernmen i announced that it would not 
ahect its responsibilities towards Poland. Its difficulties 

hT rt K C CSS . VCry much increas ed. On August 28 the 
£ Ar ? baSSad -° r - m Bcrlin ’ Sir Neville Henderson, suggested 

ini ofAumist S to accept the proposal. On the even- 

August 30 > when Henderson met Ribbentrop again the 

When Henri ° Ut VCry f T a long memorandum in GerCn! 
it to P d l-T n Wan Cd a C ° Py ° f the same in order to foward 

no timi left fotit Ref mm K en - R ? bbe “ tI ° p replied that there was 
" V™? l ~ l for i y Bef< J rc beginning the Second World War Hitler 
made a dramatic and ‘ liberal ’ announcement to The effect 
that after solving the Polish problem he would be prepared 

berT mg "SiT 0 ™ 2 faSt ' ° n J thc m oming if Septem- 
oer 1 , 1939, German armies crossed the Polish border, and 
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on September 3, at 11.15 hours, the British Prime Minister 
informed the British people that war had been declared against 
Germany 



Design for Power ; ^ ^ D g etween Great 

German Polish relations and the outoreaa (officia i Publication of 
Britain and Germany on September 5, V WU “ J 

Britain. No. 6106). 
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The end of Poland. Within three weeks of the outbreak 
of the War, Poland was defeated. 3 On September 27th at 
Warsaw, the resistance power of the Poles was crushed by the 
German army, but before that Russia had attacked eastern Poland. 
Alter the Polish strength had been undermined, it became very 
easy for Russia to march through Poland. Simultaneously 
with its victory Russia established Communism in these countries. 
*”? u® C * an ded estates were distributed among the peasants 
and the poorest tenant got the most preferential treatment. 
Local soviets were established, and with the Russian aid, cons- 
truction of roads and canals was undertaken with great speed. 
Eastern Poland was made a part of the Soviet Union. 2 It is 
difficult to say whether this action was taken in accordance with 
certain previous agreements with Germany or without any prior 

*° n Se P^ mber 28 > Germany and Russia signed a 

P „ “ T k V ac ?. ordln S t0 which Poland was divided almost 
equally by a line drawn through Warsaw. On October 

fi * n Po U \ h Corridor and Silesia were incorporated in 

Pol^d nof?nM° n H y ^ n ar f 4 °’ 000 sc h m iles in central 

was S Th. i U ?- C<1 ‘r c lth ' r - G - rman or Russia n territory, 
Ukraine. ^ P llCy ° f Sovietlsatlon was also followed in Polish 

P F ° rei S“ , Polic y of Russia. In studying the 

. War ? l * 155 tbe utmost importance to keep the Soviet 

to a nninf mi v? d ' Red Armies marched in southern Ukraine 
to a point where it became impossible for Germany to have direct 

GcrmL to'teS Poland P ro T v ed a very good opportunity for 

divisions, more than 2M0 atmrianes ind^OTn? 1 ’ 3 !! 8 " ? erman y us ' d 73 
from the north armth nt X aero P lane s and 6,000 tanks and attackcdPoland 

r A ?rL n °t?JM 31 thC Same time - S “ C. Hollingsmith : 

2. See Bernard Paras • A THttnm p...-*~ 
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contact with the borders of Hungary and Rumania. It was 
clear that Russia did not want that the path to the Baltic Sea 
and the Russian Ukraine should be left open for Germany. Thus 
a great obstacle was put in the way of German ambitions to 
march towards South-East Europe. Actually, behind the 
facade of Russo-German friendship was self-interest and 
diplomacy and the fundamental distrust between these 
two was never reduced. It was apparent from the very 
early period of the War that Russia was making all-out efforts 
to strengthen its frontiers. Hitler was forced to come 
to a Treaty with Russia and for this he had to pay a very 
heavy price. 

After strengthening the Hungarian and Rumanian bor- 
ders in the south-west, Russia now diverted its attention towards 
the Baltic States. The reason for this also was that it wanted 
to strengthen its border defences in proper time, not that it had 
launched on a new policy of imperialism. Russia has always 
been alert to a possible attack upon it via Luthania. The object 
of Stalin in advancing towards the Baltic Sea probably was to 
wash off the shame of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty. The 
main object, however, was to establish Russian authority 
over the Baltic Sea. On September 28 Estonia was forced to 
friendship and mutual aid for 10 years with Russia. According 
to this Treaty Russia got the authority to establish air and naval 
bases on the shore of Estonia. In the next two weeks the two 
other Baltic States, Lithuania and Latvia, similarly came under 
Russian tutelage. Thus, Russia became the complete master 
of the Baltic and the path of Germany to march towards the 
the east was blocked both in the north and the south. Hitler 
called back to Germany many of the families who were living 
in the Baltic provinces for a number of centuries. In the south, 
Russia advanced towards Rumania which had in its possession 
since World War I, the province of Besserabia, formerly 
belonging to Russia and then it advanced towards Turkey, 
which had control of the Dardanelles. But here, Russia 
not achieve any success. Rumania in the meantime streng- 
thened its relations with Hungary and established close 
economic links with the Allied nations. Turkey rejected 
the demands of Russia to close the Baltic Sea for the ships of 
other nations, and signed a Treaty of mutual co-operation with 

Britain. 
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The Finnish War. It was as necessary for Russia to 
have domination over Finland as over the Baltic States, but it 
was faced with many difficulties. The Finnish armies were 
within 20 miles of Leningrad. Russia wanted Finland to give 
air bases just as it got air bases in the Baltic States. 
Finland, probably on the inspiration of Germany, rejected these 
demands. On 30th November, Russia attacked Finland. 
Stalin announced that the present Finnish Government is dis- 
solved and in its place a government headed by an exiled Fin- 
nish Communist, Otto Kussinin, was announced. Although the 
total population of Finland is much less than the population 
of Leningrad, this small country resisted the giant power Russia 
with gieat heroism for many months. The war continued in 
the freezing winter of December, January and February. 
At last, Finland had to yield before the great power of Russia, 
a JJ^ Russia also had to follow a policy of compromise and con- 
ciliation towards the establishment of a new administration in Fin- 
land. A Treaty was signed on March 30, 1940, which gave 
Russia what it wanted, and even more. Some people are of the 

opinion that the Finnish War indicates the rise of imperialism 

m Russia but as Barbara Ward says, “ The entire object of 
Russian military action in the winter of 1939-40 was that at a 
time when its most powerful enemies were engaged elsewhere, 
it should strengthen itself from a military point of view. From 
a purely national point of view, Russian attack of Finland can 
be compared to the occupation of Sudetenland by Hitler. From 
a mUitary point of view it was as much justified.” Till the end of 
the Finnish War, the foreign policies of Germany and Russia 
seemed to move on parallel lines. On October 31, 1939, in a 
speech Molotov laid the responsibility of the War on the head of 
ngland . Actually, in all their public announcements, the Rus- 
““ leac d ^ rs P^tested their friendship with Germany and repudi- 
ated all those allegations which had been made against this friend- 
ship. Many statements about far-reaching economic co-opera- 

S re madC ’ l n actual fact ’ no such s tep was taken 
which could have established greater friendship between the two 

countries. The Agreement with Russia gave Hitler the oppor- 
tunity to postpone his schemes in the east and after getting con- 

attent?nn b o Ut J?* ** stGTIi borders > he concentrated all his 
attention on the west. 

wWW iC V* ry , ove J r Eastern Europe. After the fall of Poland 
which took only three weeks, the War entered a phase of very 
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slow movement. On September 1, 1939, when Germany en- 
tered the Polish borders, the world expected that a tremendous 
destructive war would now commence and it was hoped that 
the capital cities of the big countries would be reduced 
to ashes within a very short time. Great attention was 
given to the defences of several big cities, but weeks and months 
elapsed and nothing seemed to happen. In October 1939, 
Lord Gort complained that under the circumstances it became 
difficult to maintain the enthusiasm of the armed forces. The 
X’mas of 1939 was celebrated with great gusto by the armies 
because at that time no war was being fought anywhere, and on 
the battlefronts life was dull and slow-moving. The soldiers 
were writing long letters to their wives and fiancees, and because 
of the vitaminous food they got, they were putting on weight. 
But, as soon as the spring of 1940 commenced, War suddenly 
assumed great speed. Germany made Denmark and Norway as 
its object ; Denmark could supply butter, meat, eggs, cheese 
etc. The air bases of Norway could supply excellent centres for 
submarines and aeroplanes, from where the ships trading 
with the English ports could be attacked and destroyed. On 
April 9, Denmark surrendered before Germany almost without 
a conflict. Norway did make an attempt at resistance, but it 
could not continue it for any length of time. Within a very 
short time, most of the Norwegian cities were occupied by Ger- 
many. Many ships which wanted to help Norway were destro- 
yed, and the armies of Britain which had landed at Narvik were 
thrown back. After occupying Denmark and Norway, the 
Germans marched towards Belgium and Holland. Rotterdam 
was heavily bombed. After four days, during which 80,000 
Dutch citizens and soldiers were killed or wounded, Holland 
had to surrender. Belgium was also occupied, and within three 
weeks of this new offensive, the German armies were seen march- 
ing towards France. The effect of the fall of Belgium and Hol- 
land on Britain was that the Chamberlain Government had to 
resign and a coalition government under Winston Churchill 

took office. 

The Attack on France* Immediately after France 
was attacked, it became quite clear how little this country was 
prepared to face the enemies. In 1935, when Germany began 
its rearmament, it was assumed that the aeroplanes of France 
were the best in the world, but now it was occupying the fourth 
or the fifth place. The dissatisfaction in the factories as also the 
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strikes, and the weakness of the bureaucracy, had reduced 
production to a very low letfel. But in 1937 Germany 
was preparing 1000 aeroplanes per month. French factories 
could not prepare more than 38 aeroplanes. In 1938, 
the French citizens had no air-raid shelters to save themselves 
from air attacks. Neither had they gas masks, nor the 
French Government had anti-aircraft guns to stop the at- 
tacking planes. On the eastern borders were placed 80 divi- 
sions : out of these, only 4 had complete arms. Ten divisions 
came from England and 22 from Belgium, but by this time 
Germany had 126 divisions. France had devoted much of its 
strength in the construction of the Maginot Line, but because 
of the attack of the German armies via Belgium this Maginot 
Line proved utterly useless. The French administration was 
running in a haphazard manner, and its greatest misfortune 
was that it had no personality with the will-power and deter- 
mination of Clemenceau. Daladier, Renan and Herriot, who 
were the leaders of the nation at the time, were small men full 
of mutual jealousy and involved in individual quarrels. On 
March 18, the Government of Daladier fell and Renan formed a 
new ministry. Renan was opposed to Gen. Gamelin from the 
very beginning. Gamelin was an experienced general who 
behevecl in gradually taking the war forward, strengthening 

the defences all the time. Renan believed in a war of attacks 
and quick decisions. 


Germany attacked France at a point where it was least 

apected— in the difficult terrain between Sedan and Charvillele. 

Ihe object of Germany was not to occupy Paris but to take under 

its possession the sea-coast. Germans also wanted to surround 

the armies of Britain, Belgium and France. British armies, 

under the leadership of Lord Gort, escaped from Dunkirk with 

great speed. They numbered nearly 2£ lakhs. Huge quanti- 

hes ot war material and the greater portion of the French army 

e * b ^ nd : After this the German armies fanned out in 
amerent directions in France. 

PrpMfl P ne urdt advanced to the south and occupied the entire 

The other unit crossed the Soame and moved 

fn/ anS; , A , thlF f arm V moved towards the Maginot 

W Lf> f Cn T le ? r and occu P ied it- After this there was no 
p 1 ft for t* 1 ' defence of France. From September 1 939 the 
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propaganda section of the German Government was making 
constant attempts to draw a wedge between France and Eng- 
land and it achieved sufficient success in this. When the 
English armies escaped via Dunkirk the French became yet more 
distrustful of the English. On the other hand, regarding de- 
fence of France to be a lost hope, the British did not send any 
more armies to France. The result was that in the battle of the 
Soame, where more than 150 German divisions were fighting, 
only 3 or 4 English divisions fought on the side of France. The 
German Radio in a biting commentary said : “ The British ? 
They know only one war strategy — how to escape with their 
armies. Very soon you will read in their newspapers the trium- 
phant declarations as to how British naval forces took away the 
last English soldier without any disorder and bloodshed/’ 

The Fall of France. By the beginning of June 1940 the 
situation had become very serious. France was very much in 
need of help, but England was not at all in a position to give it. 
Neither had it any army to send to the Continent, nor had it 
enough war material by which it could compensate the huge 
losses at Flanders. On the morning of 13th July, 1940, 
the German armies reached Paris and the next day they occu- 
pied the city. Before the end of this tragedy, Churchill went 
to France and proposed to its Government to form an Anglo- 
French Union, but hardly any time was left for such a move. 
Petain succeeded in the place of Renan on 16th June, and he at 
once appealed to Germany for armistice. On June 22nd France 
signed the treaty terms as laid down by Germany as a result of 
which the entire coast line of France was given over to Germany. 
France also surrendered to Germany all its arms and ammuni- 
tions. The French Army and the Navy were disarmed. Tak- 
ing advantage of the situation Italy also declared war on 
- France and the Allies on June 10. On June 24 France had to 
sign a similar treaty of armistice with Italy. A leading military 
leader of France, Gen. De Gaulle, took refuge in Britain and there 
he announced the formation of an independent French Govern- 
ment. Britain was afraid that Germany might use the French 
warships to attack it and so either it took possession of the French 
warships lying in British harbours or destroyed them. This 
also had a bad effect upon Anglo-French relations 1 . 

1. See D. Draper: The Six Weeks' War , France , May 10- June 25, 
1940; Andre Maurois : Why France fell; H. F. Armstrong: t( The Chronology 
of Failure : The last days qf the French Republic. 
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The Battle of Britain. After the fall of France, Hitler 
was mightily strengthened. Now he was in possession of the 
entire sea-coast of Europe from Norway to Sweden. Within 
a few weeks his most ambitious dreams of war had been fulfilled, 
and so after the fall of France he had no immediate schemes to 
carry forward his battle with England. Both the countries were 
fighting each other on the sea. In the early months of the war 
some of the best British warships were sunk and in retaliation 
Britain attempted an economic blockade of Germany. Imme- 
diately after Churchill became the Prime Minister Britain began 
all-out efforts to strengthen its defence. Between July and Oc- 
tober Britain was continuously bombarded. Every attempt was 
made to destroy its air bases, its naval dockyards, its food stores, 
etc. Within the next one year Germany dropped 2 lakh bombs 
over Britain which killed 33,000 people and wounded 50,000. 
In London alone more than 10 lakh houses were destroyed and 
in the rest of Britain 20,000 houses were ruined. The British 
gave a strong counter-reply. Between August 1940 and June 
1941, it destroyed 5,220 German aeroplanes, out of which 66 
planes were destroyed in a single day. The informations recei- 
ved later reveal that Hitler was not planning to attack Britain 
because he expected that very soon the British will surrender, 

but by its brave resistance the British destroyed these hopes of 
Hitler. r 

The Foreign Policy of Italy. On June 10th, when 
french resistance was rapidly collapsing, Italy declared 
war on France . This was a step full of treachery and 
V? u , tely unwarranted. During the previous vears relations 
ot Italy with Germany had very much been ' strengthened. 
During the Spanish Civil War their armies fought 
shoulder to shoulder. The basis of German-Italian co-opera- 
tion was not only political but also psychological, and 
even from the economic point of view they were near to each 
other. By the end of 1938 Italy had come to entirely depend 
upon Germany in its foreign policy, even though it is almost 
certain that while occupying Austria or on the occasion of the 
occupation of Sudetenland, Germany did not consider it neces- 
sary to consult Italy. Looking at the success achieved by Ger- 
many in Eastern Europe by threats, Italy began to believe that 


tv - 1 ’ toon X' ^? lio: i. - Ita K '2 the Second World War *> Th * Ciano ' s 
Dianes 1939-43 ; B. Mussolini : Fall of Mussolini . His Own Story . 
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by following the same tactics it would be able to achieve com- 
plete domination m the Mediterranean. In fact Mussolini 

always dreamt of a M unich in the Mediterranean. But Italy 

neither had the necessary armed strength nor the economic re- 
sources to influence England and France in the Mediterranean as 
Germany could in Eastern Europe. The dream of a Mediter- 
ranean Munich could become true only on the help of Germany, 
hut Germany at this time was busy in occupying Prague 
conquering Memel and pressing Poland. It was apparent 
that it cared the least about its companion. 

In September 1939 when War started, Italy did not imme- 
diately join it. While one reason for this may be attributed 
to Italy’s weakness, the other reason was that it was necessary 
in the interests of Germany that Italy remained neutral. Agg- 
ression in Ethiopia and the civil war in Spain had so much tired 
out Itay that it could not even think of war. It had also the 
fear that in the event of a war France would attack its industrial 
centres which were near to the French borders and would easily 
destroy them, and England would block the two ends of the 
Mediterranean at Gibralter and the Suez as a result of which 80 
per cent of Italy’s foreign trade and the whole of Italy’s empire 
would break. Actually it was not at all prepared for a war. 
But if after the outbreak of the war it remained neutral, it was 
not because of its inability to enter the war but because of the 
requirements of Germany. Hitler believed that the 
Western nations were not prepared to fight a war and imme- 
diately after the victory over Poland, when he would announce the 
peace terms, the Western nations would keep quiet. When, 
however, Britain and France refused to talk peace even at the 
end of the Polish campaign, and the war seemed to drag on, 
even then Germany did not want Italy to enter the War because 
in that event it could be attacked from several directions. In 
that event Germany would be forced to rush to Italy’s rescue. 

By remaining neutral Italy could be more useful by break- 
ing the economic blockade of Germany. Gradually it became 
clear that if the Allied nations did not stiffen their economic block- 
ade, and if the Balkan countries remained peaceful, Germany 
could face this blockade for an unlimited period. From 
this point of view also Italy’s neutrality was essential. During 
the winter of 1939-40 Italy did very useful work in breaking 
Britain’s economic blockade of Germany and maintaining the 
contacts of Germany with various markets of the world. 
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Change in Attitude. In the meantime many internal 
changes were taking place in Italy. The influence of Nazi 
and Fascist organisations was increasing. The Government 
was busy, amassing war weapons and materials and this 
was affecting the standard of living of the people. On 
the other hand, German propaganda was also influencing 
Italy, and the feeling was gaining ground that England 
and France were resisting justifiable demands of the Germans 
for a Lebensraum , and on the other they were crushing the 
ambitions of Italy by holding it within their seas. The result of 
all this was that a feeling of hatred and anger developed in 
Italy against democratic countries. People became inclined 
towards war. In the spring of 1940, when the Allied nations 
stiffened their economic blockade and Germany was conquer- 
ing one country after another, the whole aspect of war had 
changed. The war shifted now from the economic to the mili- 
tary field, and it became essential to take a decision as soon as 
possible. From this point of view, the utility of an Italian 
attack on the southern borders of France could be that the Allied 
nations would be forced to give considerable attention to the 
Mediterranean area. German blitzkreig in Europe convinced 
Italy that war would end very soon. It was also now better 
prepared for a war. It became now impossible for Mussolini 
to control himself. On June 10, he declared war against 
anc f Britain. France prayed for armistice. Italy 

ad the satisfaction that it could achieve its dream with such 
ease. 


, Disappointments of Italy. As, however, time advan- 
ced disappointments to Italy increased. It was not at all pre- 
pared for a big war. In the economic field it was even less pre- 
P ar f°* There was no internal discipline. Mussolini was 
probably thinking that after the fall of France Britain would 
accept defeat and the war would end. Actually Italy joined the 
War ? 0t *° but to share the fruits of victory. If this was 
not the case it is difficult to understand why in the beginning of 
July when all the friends of Britain had been defeated and Bri- 
ain had hardly any force in the Mediterranean and Egypt, Italy 
xtf 01 P rcss u P on Suez. England had very little force in the 
h ofr> ranCan * Malta, Gibraltar and Egypt it hardly 

j w i 0 < * aer °planes, and 2 naval fleets at Alexandria 

and Malta. Italy had 10 big battleships and a fleet of many 
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cruisers, 500 aeroplanes and 2 lakh soldiers in Libya. In 
September, probably on the inspiration of Germany, Marshal 
Graziani advanced towards Egypt, but could not go beyond 
Siddi Barrani. In the meantime France had fallen. While 
Germany had occupied 2/3rd of its territory, Italy had got noth- 
ing. Its dreams of Corsica, Tunisia and Nice were still unful- 
filled. 

Italy attacked Greece in October. It is difficult to under- 
stand the reasons for it. Probably Italy feared that Germany might 
occupy the entire Balkans. This did not, however, result in any 
good for Italy. Within a month the last soldier of Italy was ex- 
pelled from Greece and the Greek armies were advancing on the 
entire front towards Albania. Soon after this Britain’s naval fleet 
attacked Taranto. Italy’s fleet was most severely mauled. On 
December 7, British armies attacked Siddi Barrani, and in a bitter 
battle for two months, General Wavell not only expel- 
led Graziani’s armies from Egypt but forced him to evacuate the 
entire province of Cyrenaica. In the meantime Britain’s air 
arm was attacking Italy’s armies in Libya and the Mediterranean. 
1,37,000 Italian soldiers were taken prisoner, and 1,300 big 
guns and a huge amount of other war material fell into the hands 
of the British. The situation deteriorated to such an extent 
that Marshal Badoglio resigned and there were rumours of a 
strong discontent and even revolt in the army. Germany imme- 
diately came to the rescue of its ally. German war planes re- 
placed Italian planes in Sicily and other areas. German sol- 
diers reached Africa, and the armed intervention of Germany in 
the Balkans washed away the shame of Italy’s defeat in 
Albania. In the Middle East also, after the accession to power of 
pro-Nazi Governments in Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and Iran, the 
position of Britain became precarious, and it feared that Germany 
would attack its oil pipe-lines and also the Suez. To obviate 
this possibility the British removed the Iraq administration by 
force and established a Government at Baghdad which was 
entirely dependent upon them. Similar changes were brought 
about in the administration of Lebanon, Syria. In Iran also a 
forcible change in the Government was brought about. From 
the point of view of the defence of the empire, this was a major 
step, because there is no doubt that if Germany had got posses- 
sion of these important Middle East territories, the Fascist forces 
would have been very much strengthened in their chellange to 
the British and the French empires. 
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Changes in Soviet Foreign Policy. Events in the 

latter half of 1940 — fall of Norway, Holland, Belgium, and 
above all, France — brought about great changes in the 
policies of the nations involved in the war. These events, 
and the entry of Italy into the war on the side of Germany pre- 
sented great dangers for Russia. Russia hoped that the war 
between the Fascist Powers and the democratic countries would 
drag on for a long time. But the fall of all the western 
nations except England presented an entirely new situation. 
Entry of Italy into the war meant a severe blow upon Britain in 
the Mediterranean. The direct route to India and Australia was 
uius cut and a dangerous situation had been created for 
Britain as regards Egypt and Palestine. The German armies 
marching gradually on the Western coast of Europe could any 
day occupy Gibraltar. Suez was already surrounded by the 
Italian colonies of Somaliland, Eritria, Ethiopia and Libya. 
Britain had prevented the situation from utter deterioration by 
sending its armies to Libya and by its bombardment of Taranto. 

ut now the overall control of all Italian operations had been 
taken over by Hitler and Britain was being reduced to fits by 
insistent German bombardment. 


Hitler’s pressure on South-East Europe. It is 

duncult to surmise what would have happened had 
Germany attacked Britain in the spring of 1940. Germany, 
ter strengthening its western defences, turned to the eastern 
Doracr. AIL this time Russia was busy strengthening its defen- 
lt had . already taken possession of Estonia, Latvia 

and tft hU ?u ia * • ° n J unc 26 > 194 <>> ^ had occupied Bessarabia, 
tu u lt occu P ied nor th Bukovna. Rumania had to 
SfiSZ nof 5 lc " 1 part Of Transylvania to Hungary on August 

temher? an i d tH u southei ? P art of Dobruja to Bulgaria on Sep- 
tnw/arric n u* German armies were marching 

Black q* UCh p a T ui nd u he German submarines had reached the 
its war Sa ^ robabl y tbe ^mediate object was to help Italy in 
Dated r t GreeCC ‘ • J It a PP ears that Germans had not antici- 

south-eac^T? a rai>1 ?. advan ce of the Russian armies in the 

urope and it was not prepared to resist this advance. 

* aSt ? lon . tb ^ 1940, Russia had to beat a retreat 
manv lncre ^ sin § influence of Germany in the region. Ger- 

Finland n ° send be ^P to lts arm i es i n Norway via 

• In the Balkans also Russia Was nnf in n nncitimi tn 
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demand any sphere of influence for itself. If Greece had not 
bravely resisted the Fascist aggression, then Bulgaria, and prob- 
ably the Straits of Dardanelles would have come under German 
influence. By February 1941 German heavy guns had been 
placed on the Black Sea and the old danger to Ukraine had 
become very much real. 

Hitler’s march towards Greece was obstructed by two 
countries, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. In both the countries 
Russia had considerable influence, although Britain’s influence 
in Yugoslavia was no less. On March 1, 1941, Bulgaria was 
forced to join Germany’s 4 New Order ’ and give way to German 
armies in its march towards Greece. On March 25, the Govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia signed an agreement by which its railways 
were handed over to Germany and its armies were forced to sur- 
render their arms, and it agreed to join the ‘New Order’. But 
people revolted against this agreement. In place of Boris, Peter 
was declared king, and England as well as Russia promised to 
help Yugoslavia. But Yugoslavia could not be defended. On 
April 6, it had to bow before the German armies. The German 
armies now marched towards Greece. 

The British air arm was helping Greece against Italy 
from the very beginning, and a unit of the British army in 
North Africa was sent to Greece. But it could not do much. 
The resistance of the Greek armies was broken. It was pushed 
back. Gradually entire Greece and the southern islands of 
Crete, where the Greek king had sought asylum was occupied 
by the Germans. Thus by the beginning of June, Germany 
established its domination over the entire Balkans. This domi- 
nation could not be made stable till such time as British air force 
could be ousted not only from Crete but also from North Africa. 
The fall of Crete was a great blow to Britain’s prestige. By 
sending armies to Greece Britain’s strength in Egypt was weak- 
ened and the result was that General Rommel was able to throw 
back the British armies from everywhere except Tobruk. Thus 
Germany’s position in the Balkans and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean was very much strengthened. In the meantime, how- 
ever, Britain had got a breathing time to remove pro-German 
rulers from the countries of the Middle East and thus streng- 
then itself. Britain was now so much strengthened in the 
Middle East that Germany could not conveniently move 
further in that direction. 
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The Difficulties of Russia. All these months Anglo- 
Russian collaboration was increasing. They had common 
interests and approach in Greece and Yugoslavia. Russia 
viewed with apprehension the growing strength of the Fascist 
powers in the South-East Europe. In the Mediterranean, 
as also in the Pacific Ocean, the danger was developing equally 
for Britain as well as Russia. There were continuous disputes 
between Russia and Japan on boundary questions. Japan 
had achieved internal unity and was expanding towards the 
South. On June 12, 1940, it entered into an agreement with 
Siam. The fall of France had opened before it the way to 
Indo-China. On September 29, the anti-Communist agree- 
ment between Japan, Germany and Italy was converted into 
a triangular agreement whose object was to establish a ‘New 
Order in the continents of Asia and Europe. Thus Russia 
was surrounded on both sides by the ‘New Order*. On 13th 
April, when the Japanese Foreign Minister, Matsukoa, was re- 
turmng from Berlin, he entered into an agreement with Molotov 
at Moscow m which Russia was assured that in case it was 
attacked by any third country (presumably Germany) Japan 
would remain neutral. But by the time Matsukoa reached 
lokyo he had been removed from his Foreign Ministership. 
On November 13, Molotov himself reached Berlin and had a 

?W°^ al U k W1 ^ h . Hitler for a number of hours. It appears 
that these negotiations produced no results. 


“ S ^ between Germa ny and Russia. The re- 

LmHn b t T, en c Germa u y and Russia were never based on mu- 
difficub t« ^ y f S ?n mber 194 °’ Hitler had realised that ^ was 

Si* defeat Bnum, and in order to achieve this 

entfrJ c ? nsidered essential to have under command the 

have been C.°f^ C r , es0urces of Europe. Russia thus could not 

free f ° r an y ’ considerable length of time. Russia had 

It i¥K W «M agr | emen !S Wlth German Y to further strengthen itself, 
difficult,- «lh- n ^ ted - n ? an :P ower and economic resources. The 
c^nn^hv H ^ h i Ru i Sla had t0 encou «ter in order to crush a small 
modem |^f. t Fmlandconvmced Hitler that Russia had neither 
53KS* e ^ lp , mentS nor an able leadership. Hider and 
to 3 e “ lm . ateddlat it would not take more than four mon- 

and^emamW Th >? ^d* agreement signed between Russia 
well Hide y bc (j re tbe outbreak of the war was not working 

~nvi n0t <?? aU the P etro1 he wanted - He was 

convinced that if he could get control of the oil and transport 
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resources of the Soviet Union, he could fulfil his requirements. 
It is believed that Hitler had decided to attack Russia in the 
Autumn of 1940, but Gen. Keitel prevented him from doing so. 
The Triangular agreement between Germany, Italy and Japan 
on September 27 was a step in this direction. Failure 
of Molotov-Hitler talks in November further made the 
problem serious. On November 26, 1940, Russia placed 
certain demands before Hitler. It was demanded that the 
areas to the south of Baku and Batum should be considered 
under Russian sphere of influence, Russia should get air bases 
in Bulgaria and that German armies should be withdrawn from 
Finland. These demands clearly spoiled the relations between 
the two countries. Russian papers no more criticised Churchill 
and the news of German victories began to be printed in the 
newspapers at unimportant places. Russia at the same time 
began a large-scale reorganisation of its armies. . On May 6 Stalin 
assumed the post of Prime Minister and Molotov was made 
Deputy Prime Minister. This was an important event, because 
till now Stalin had never occupied any position within the ad- 
ministration. It became apparent from this that Stalin had 
firmly decided to mobilise the entire strength of the Russian 
State to face the coming danger. 

German Attack on Russia. As summer months 
advanced the German and Russian armies collected at the 
borders. Hitler had by now mobilised 150 German divisions, 
20 Rumanian divisions and 10 Finnish divisions. Russia had* 
180 divisions. On the morning of June 21, without declaring a 
war, the German armies crossed the Russian border. The 
North Army advanced towards Leningrad, under Von Lelb, the 
Middle Army towards Smolensk under Von Bolk, and the South- 
ern Army moved in the direction of Ukraine under Von Runs- 
tead. All the three armies got initial successes. During the 
first four months they got possession of 50 per cent of Russia’s 
coal mines, 50 per cent of its steel production, 60 per cent of 
Russia’s iron mines and also the best agricultural portions of 
Russia. But they absolutely failed to achieve their objective. 
Even Leningrad could not be occupied. Moscow was yet far 
away. Russia y/as covered with ice one month before the nor- 
mal time, and the winter became very severe, the German soldiers 
had not enough warm clothing. Their machines cooled off and 
the transport goods were crushed under snow by the beginning 
of December. Germans were being thrown back on all fronts 
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CHANGE IN AMERICA’S ATTITUDE 

and the signs of ultimate German defeat were clearly visible on 
the horizon. 


Change in America’s Attitude. According as the 
European democracies were being smashed, the United States 
of America began to seriously ponder about its policy. It 
began to lose faith in neutrality and to think in terms of co- 

• ^ a y ^ ^ tlC countries. In a statement 

issued on July 16, 1937, Cordell Hull said : “It is undoubtedly 
true that there are various areas where the present conflicts and 
differences apparently appear to touch only the neighbouring- 

countries but in the final analysis they are affecting the whole 

world . . We do not want to involve ourselves in any organisa- 
tion or troublesome commitments, but we do believe in co-opera- 
tive efforts of a peaceful and practical type.” 1 In order to stren- 
gthen this Co-operative effort” it was necessary to develop 
the power of “self-defence”. The United States was now 
. lsin g at it could not afford to look disinterestedly at 
international problems, specially when “the tendency to 
break ali laws was growing, the treaties were being torn to 
bits force was increasingly resorted to, and numerous other 
tendencies were visible”. The policy of the United States of 

^nts C Ld aS at° 5? CP ltSdf - frCC fr ° m internationa l commit- 

af the ?° hCy - The P° Hc y flowed by America 

this Conner. ? Conference was considered a fine example of 

Policies ' JwrV C Ir l P ° int of fact > in its Far Eastern 

hLs. ^ deliberately deviated from its neutralist 

neutraliL WaS a irh,? r ‘ hat America was breaking away from its 
be removed f Ug this feeling could not immediately 
feelint w», °- m **!? United States ‘ Nevertheless, the 

am f! r 'C Wmg , a - -, P ?} icy of neutrality is another 

to T„n 0 , e r the dTh f sulclde - . America could" not afford 
its whole life lb u rat 5 tra mphng of those ideas on which 

Pacific wlieh f ° rget principles in the area of the 
forced m forlo°^ PnSeS ° f u* lf the WOrld ’ then w e will be 

Actuallv the g , em m ? tber parts of ‘he world as well.” 
Actually, the problems of the world could not be viewed in 

* Column (Two volumes); W. 
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compartments. The happenings in Europe had made it 
clear that when treaties are torn as under in any part of the 
world and violence conquers, its effect inevitably spreads 
to other countries. It was not possible for America to follow 
a policy of neutrality, and it had become essential to reply 
force by force. Cordell Hull said in his speech: “The 
biggest question is: Can the glorification of force be again 
allowed, and can it be permitted that international anarchy 
and barbarism be again established, or is it . essential that 
America and other peace-loving nations, having the fullest 
faith in those principles on which international system is 
based, should continuously, alone or with the co-operation 
of the other nations, in accordance with the situation and in 
line with traditional policies and behaviour and enlightened 
self-interest, encourage justice, morality, law and order on 
an international basis and defend them?” In the words of 
President Roosevelt, “Active efforts should be made to 
defend Peace. America hates war. America hopes for 
Peace and that is why it is searching for peace in an active 

manner.” 


Active Search for Peace. . As the clouds of war 
became more dense over Europe this “active search ^r peace 
became more intense. On August 16, 1937, Cordell Hull 
said in a radio speech : “Whatever may be our wishes and 
hopes, when ^trouble has spread in another place, we canno 
hope to remain untouched. When destruction, poverty and 
starvation are spreading in other areas, howsoever we may 
type we cannot keep our economic order as it is. 
the light of freedom is going off in one country after another^ 

when our ideals of individual liberty and ? ur P oh ^“ 

and social institutions are in danger, when in a greater p 

of the world the respect for the human soul is den ed and 

when this denial has become a slogan unde " ^X^^ne of 

Is can believe that our country or our homes 

«*•” Two days .to Lr 

Canada, Rjx*»dt «*i can »" tontonced or un- 

harmed by the “^^toC^ada without attaching any 
Sot Pr °oTj d an^m in ^ = 1 address to the 
United States Congress, the President referred to the storm 
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signals from the other side of the ocean” and said this about 

the events in Europe: “No doubt a war which threatened to 

engulf the entire world in its flames has been postponed, but it 

is becoming increasingly clear that peace cannot be considered 
to be safe.” 


The Organisation of American Countries. In the 

meantime efforts were on to organise all the countries of the 
American continent. This Pan-American Organisation was 
begun at a conference in Montevideo in 1933. The United 
Mates renounced its right to interfere in the affairs of Cuba and 
withdrew its warships from Haiti. With the help of five other 
merican Republics it helped in the solution of conflicts between 
Bolivia and Paraguay. In 1936, on U. S. inspiration, an 
Inter-American Conference was convened in Buenos Aires 
with a view to defend peace” and a policy of Inter-American 
co-operation was announced. At the 8th Pan-American 
Conference held at Lima in December 1938, this policy of 
organisation and co-operation was further strengthened, 
bpeaking before the New York Bar Association on January 27, 
1939, America s Assistant Secretary of State, Sumner Welles, 

nf “V ? nS - Cd ■ thC dec,arations of Buenos Aires and Lima as 
ot historic importance” and said : “These have begun a 

hemisphere 2 ” SPlC1 ° US chapter in the histor y of the Western 


The d S tCS Su PP° rt of the Democratic Countries. 

1 1939 On" Q ar , rm< L S Cr ° ssed the Polish border °n September 
drew tL °» S f.P tembe f 3 > President Roosevelt in a radio speech 

unchanle^ en ,0n u 0f ‘ he peoples of the world to “a simple but 

“when learl 6 ■ °[. 1 ^ odern international relations” namely, 

is in da P nver fn “ an y P art ° f the world, then peace 

dedded m re ' eVery at ever f place.” America 

clear that n T 1 r. ne - Utra ’ but U was at the sam e time made 
Tht neutraht y m war did not mean neutrality in ideas 

Ssome andT 5 ° f fV 935 Ncutralit f Act were proving 
The ms’ It wa c blmSeI {. began to P^pagate against it 

ber 1941 th Ha be Neu r trallt y Act was amended in Novem- 
c ash and Life "u L° nS °£ tbe world were permitted “to pay 
clearlv advent fin ' Shed g °° ds from America.” This clause was 

shins bufln the ge ° US l ° ° n f 1 L tb ° Se nations which had enough 
of EuroDe were SUI J? mc T *940, when the democratic countries 

f ssentiri for the T t C °' lapSlng before Hitlerite armies, it became 

r the Uxuted States to take greater interest in European 
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affairs, specially in matters relating to the defence of Britain. 
Roosevelt now published a three-point programme whose object 
was (i) to increase the ground, air and naval power of the 
United States, (ii) to further consolidate the organisation of the 
Western hemisphere and (iii) to more intensively help countries 
fighting against Fascist aggression. In September 1940, for the 
first time in the history of the United States of America, 
military training was made compulsory in peace time. During 
the war days America prepared 2,46,201 aeroplanes, 87,000 
tanks, 24,34,553 trucks, 1,35,000 guns, etc. 1 Its air power was 
very much enhanced. In July 1940, another In ter- American 
Conference was called at Havana where it was decided that no 
European colony in America could be transferred to any other 
European country. The relations of United States with 
Canada were strengthened. Britain was given more active help. 
America also now agreed to supply military goods for which 
naval bases were mortgaged to it as against cash payments. 
Under this arrangement, five American warships were 
supplied to Britain and much other war materials were also 
sent there. After some time America undertook upon itself the 
responsibility of transporting these goods to its destination under 
its own protection. Roosevelt said : “It is ncessary to keep the 

light of democracy burning it is not enough that we 

from time to time keep on cutting the wick and cleaning the 
glass. Now the time has come when in order to keep the wick 
burning it is necessary to supply more oil. ,: ’ 


Attack on Pearl Harbour. In the meantime, the 
relations between Japan and the United States of America were 
continuously deteriorating, and Japan’s advance to the ou 
had created a new difficulty for the United States. America 
had very much reduced its trade with Japan. After e 
France and Holland, Japan increased its pressure f 

China and Indonesia. On December 7, 1941, it sudderhy 

attacked the U. S. Naval base at Pearl H f ou “ d d JXr 
five of its battleships, three destrovers, and a nmnber _of ^othe^ 

ships and severely damaged several cruise , P.^ ^ 

were also destroyed. Thus Japan ente , of the Fascist 

%L±ZLr£ ea A Zi$s naval power in the 


1. See D.M. Nelion: Arsenal of Democrat?: The History of American 
Production. 
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Pacific. After Pearl Harbour it attacked the Philippines and very 
soon occupied it. In East Asia, Japan was winning almost 
with the same speed with which in the previous year Hitler 
had succeeded in Europe. Within a few months Japan had 
full occupation of Malaya, Burma and Indonesia. By 
May 1942, the greater part of the Pacific Ocean had 
become a Japanese Lake and the Indian Ocean became, 
so to say, a Japanese Bay. Between the Japanese Island 
and its enemies, there lay thousands of miles of sea in which 
hundreds of islands were converted into powerful forts. It 
was clear that to break this fortification and cross thousands of 
miles of sea with a view to attacking Japan was almost beyond 
imagination. But for America it had not only become a ques- 
tion of prestige but also of its very existence, and in order to 

wipe the shame of its defeat it marshalled all its resources and 
power. 

The War in North Africa. In March 1941, the 
German armies under the able leadership of Gen. Rommel 
attacked the British armies at a place called Algila and this 
attack was so ferocious that there was no other way left for the 
British troops except to fly away. They took refuge in Egypt. 
It is certain that if Rommel’s field operations had not become 
so widespread and Hitler had not been so involved in it, the 
German armies would have definitely reached Cairo and Suez. 
The summer of 1941 was utilised by Britain to strengthen its 
military position, and in November they counter-attacked 
Kommel s armies and pushed it behind up to Benghazi. In May 
and June 1942 there were some terrible battles fought in North 
* r ui a, A , the British troops were thrown back again 

to El-Alamien. In August 1942, the British Army which 
was in North Africa was brought under the command of Gen. 
Montgomery. Montgomery was a very capable general. By 
October he reorganised his armies, and by October end he 
threw back Rommel’s armies by about 1,400 miles. Suez was 

Sa ^ d J ? nd a11 Holer’s dreams to occupy Britain’s lifelines 
m the Mediterranean were dashed to the ground. The initia- 
tive had now passed into the hands of the Allies. On November 
eir armies landed in North Africa. Gen. Eisenhower was 
the commander of the American armies. American armies 
were opposed in Algeria and Morocco. In Europe Germany 

° if n ^ 1F j ^ r ? nce un der its military occupation and attempted 
e under its possession nearly 60 warships which were lying 
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in the Toulon harbour. But in this Germany failed because 
before Toulon could be occupied by them, the warships were 
skittled. The military might of the Allied armies was now 
continously increasing. The war continued to be fought in 
the winter of 1943. By May 1943, it had become clear that 
there were no hopes for a German victory. The Axis powers 
had to pay a very heavy price in the North African war. It 
is estimated that 41 of their warships, 5 lakh tonnage of their 
commercial ships, 8,000 aeroplanes, 6,000 guns, 2,550 tanks 
and 70,000 trucks were destroyed and above a million soldiers 
were either killed or captured. The greatest advantage which 
befell the Allied nations by their victory in North Africa was 
that they could now attack Europe at a point where it was 
comparatively less fortified. 

The Allied Attack on Italy. After the victory over 
Tunisia, the Allied armies moved towards Sicily. Their 
object was to capture Marina and then to land on Italian soil. 
Marina fell on August 17 and 37,000 Germans were captured 
and nearly 1,000 planes and huge war material fell into the 
hands of the Allied armies. The attack on Italy began in 
July 1943. On September 3, Italy surrendered unconditionally. 
In the meantime, Mussolini had fallen. Marshal Badoglio 
had assumed the reins of power in Italy. Germany made 
supreme efforts to prevent further advance of Allied armies 
with the result that War in Italy was very much prolonged, 
although after the fall of Rome on June 4, Hitler had hardly 
any hope left for reoccupying Italy. 

The Russo-German War: In the winter of 1941 the 
German armies were withdrawing from Russia after their 
failure. But Hitler decided to launch another severe attack 
on Russia in the summer of 1942. This time the German 
armies did not advance towards Leningrad or Moscow. 
Their object was to occupy the oil fields of the Caucasus. 
The Russian counter-attack at Kharkov undoubtedly 
reduced the speed of German advance, but after that the Nazi 
armies moved towards Sevastopol, and within a very short 
time they ejected the Russians from Crimea and continued 
their advance along the Black Sea coast. Within six weeks 
they marched a distance of 250 miles and reached Rostov. 
By the end of August they had advanced another 200 miles. 
At the same time another German army attacked Stalingrad. 
On August 23, 1942, began the ferocious battle of Stalingrad 
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in which the Russians very powerfully resisted the German armies. 
The battle was fought practically in every building, every 
house, room and even every staircase. Within two months more 
than a million bombs were dropped upon Stalingrad and nearly 
2 lakh Germans were killed. By the beginning of November it 
had become clear that Stalingrad was invincible. The Russian 
armies fought with great heroism under the leadership of 
Marshal Zhukov and their resistance was continuously 
strengthened because from all sides innumerable Russian troops 
and unlimited war supplies were reaching Stalingrad. By the 
end of November the German army began to be surrounded 
on all sides, and by December they were completely encircled. 
Now the Russians counter-attacked and the Red Army began 
to retake one city after another. In the summer of 1943, Ger- 
many made one more supreme effort to prevent the advance of 
the Russian troops. But in this it was completely unsuccessful. 
On August 23, Kharkov was reoccupied by the Russians and 
by the beginning of November they reached the Dnieper and 
began crossing it at many points. Between July and October 
the Russian army had killed about 9 lakh German soldiers 
and nearly 18 lakhs were either surrounded or taken prisoner. 
The Russians destroyed 10,000 German planes, 17,000 tanks, 
75,000 military trucks. By January 1944, the Red Army had 
reached eastern Poland and in the beginning of April they 
entered Rumania. In the north they achieved even greater 
success. In January 1944, German troops were ejected from 
southern Finland and the Red Army began to advance along 
the Baltic coast. The strength of the Red Army was continu- 
ously increasing. Germany made all attempts to strengthen 
its defences. But it was now abundantly clear that it could 
not win the war. 

Victory in West Europe. When Stalin attacked 
Germany he demanded that the Allied powers should open a 
second front on the western borders of Germany, but they 
seemed to show no sign of enthusiasm for it. Churchill’s idea 
\vas that the Allied armies should move towards Germany from 
the south-east, but this would have created in Russia a feeling 
.at y as being done in order to prevent the growth of its 
influence in south-east Europe. In April 1942, a decision was 
arrived at to open a second front in the West but the steps 
taken to implement this decision were very slow. In 
December 1943 , Eisenhower was made the Supreme Commander 
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of the Allied Forces. Preparations for an attack were begun in 
January 1944. In the beginning attempts were made to 
destroy the defence lines on the eastern coast and in areas of 
possible attack and also to destroy the air bases. The areas to 
be attacked were air surveyed and nearly seven miles of har- 
bours were got ready in order to land the armies. June 6 
was fixed as the date of attack and it was launched at mid- 
night. Within 24 hours more than 225,000 soldiers were 
landed and began to advance rapidly. Within ten days 
their number reached 5 lakhs, and they were very well 
equipped with war materials. In the very beginning they 
occupied an area 70 miles wide and 12 miles' deep. By June 
20, about 41,000 German soldiers were captured. But the 
progress of the armies was rather slow in the first seven weeks. 
One reason for this was that this area was full of thorny and 
dense bushes and it took a long time to clear them. The march 
of the armies became swift after 25th July. On August 15 
another unit of French and American armies entered France 
from the south. Paris was liberated on August 19 and the 
Government of Gen. de Gaulle was established. It is un- 
doubted that these attacks had shaken the German morale, 
but gradually they were retreating to the Siegfried Line. By 
15th September entire France was liberated and the last 
German soldier left France soil. 

It proved a very difficult task for the Allied nations to 
break the defence lines of the Germans. They attempted to 
land their soldiers behind the German lines by aeroplanes, 
but in this they did not meet with much success. These 
defence lines were constructed after years of hard labour and 
they were very strong. The Allied armies also attempted to 
reach Holland and Belgium by the sea-route, but here they had 
to face strong German opposition. In October, at Aachen, this 
wall was broken but it did not produce any considerable con- 
sequences. Germany had been suffering great military losses 
and no other way was open to it except to reach a decision by a 
strong counter-attack. On December 16 Germany launched a 
powerful counter-offensive at Ardennes, and within a week the 
German armies advanced fifty miles and created a iorty-mile 
wide path for themselves in the Allied fines. But they could do 
nothing beyond this. In the words of a German General, the 
Germans had thrown their last dice and they had lost. 
After this the Allied armies began to advance swiftly. I hey 
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had three objectives : to expel the German armies from West 
Rhineland, to cross the Rhine, and to capture or destroy the 
remaining German armies. The first objective was achieved 
between February and March and the Rhine was crossed with 
amazing success. To surround the German armies from many 
sides was no more a difficult task. In the meantime the work 
of liberating the various countries from German domination was 
continued. 

In the summer of 1944 the Russian armies began to move 
towards the west. They had occupied Finland and Rumania. 
After occupying Rumania it was not at all difficult to occupy 
Bulgaria and Hungary. In the meantime, Yugoslavia had 
successfully expelled the German armies and declared its in- 
dependence. Thus Germany was surrounded on all sides. 
There were no hopes of victory. The Russian winter attack 
could not be launched on January 12, 1945, but by this time 
they had occupied a huge area and could advance on a number 
of fronts. Every nook and corner of Germany was being bombed 
and German aeroplanes were being systematically destroyed. 

air power was crushed. The German 
armies fighting in Italy had also been by now crushed. On 
April 28 Mussolini was murdered by his own people and on 29th 
April Italy surrendered as a result of which nearly 10 lakh Ger- 
man soldiers were captured. In the meantime the march of the 
Russian armies was continuing. Goering forsook Hitler on 
April 23 and on April 29 Himmler also broke away from Hitler. 

nApnl 30th, when the Russian armies were about to enter 

er in, Hitler, his wife Eva Braunn and Goebbels and some other 

C ° n ^ ani< o 1S comm ^ tec ^ suicide. The Russians occupied Berlin 
on May 2, and on May 8 the German navy surrendered un- 
conditionally and thus ended the terrible Second World War 
in Europe. 

Victory in the Pacific. After the spring of 1943, 
American Marines, under the protection of a powerful naval 

eet, continued to advance in the Pacific and occupied one 
island after another. Each new island occupied was converted 
into a base for further advance. The Japanese naval forces 
were gradually retreating. The occupation of Gilbert and 
Marshal Islands by America in the winter of 1943-44 endan- 
gered the second line of Japanese defence. By July 1944 the 
Americans occupied the Marina Islands, from where it was 
possible to launch attacks upon Japan. By the end of October 
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.American battleships and heavy cruisers had reached the west of 
the Philippines. Japan considered the defence of the Philippines 
most essential, and it sent there large numbers of naval ships and 
armies, but they were destroyed. By January 5, 1945, America 
had occupied Luzon, Manila and other important Philippine 
cities. Nearly 5,50,000 Japanese soldiers were killed or taken 
prisoner in the Philippines. After this the American navy occupied 
Ivojima and Okinawa, which were at a distance of 750 and 330 
miles, respectively, from Japan. In the defence of Okinawa 
alone the Japanese lost 1,18,000 soldiers. By May 1945, 
the Allied nations had reoccupied Burma. In the meantime, 
Japan was being heavily air-bombed and its big cities and in- 
dustrial centres were being destroyed. Japan was now con- 
vinced that any further resistance on its part was an impossible 
proposition. After Tojo resigned from the Prime Ministership, 
another Government was formed under Koijo. Even in the 
beginning of 1944 Japan had begun to believe that it could 
not win the war. But it could not accept defeat so long as 
Germany was fighting. After the fall of Germany no other 
way was open to Japan except surrender. On August 6, an 
atom bomb was dropped on Hiroshima. On August 8 Russia 
declared war on Japan and another atomb bomb was dropped 
on Nagasaki on August 9. Now no other way was open to 
Japan except immediate surrender. On August 14, it accepted 
all the terms laid by the Allied nations. These terms were (i) 
to remove all those elements from the administration which 
were till then running it; ( ii) to limit Japanese territory to only 
those islands which had Japanese population; (in) to try the 
Japanese war criminals and punish them; ( iv ) Allied occupa- 
tion of Japan and (v) establishment of democratic institutions 
in Japan. With the acceptance of these terms by Japan the 
World War ended on the Asian continent as well, and thus the 
world was free from this great holocaust in which more than 
1 1/2 crores of people lost their lives. Now a tired and oppressed 
humanity began to look up with some hope on those persons who 
were charged with the responsibility of creating an inter- 
national organisation which would make war in future an im- 
possibility. 

Search for a basis for peace. Even when the Second 
World War was at its height people were discussing the lines 
upon which the world would have to be reconstructed after the 
War Even before America entered the war in January 1941, 
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President Roosevelt had announced his formula of four human 
freedoms : Freedom of speech and thought, of religion, Free- 
dom from poverty, and from fear. In August 1941, 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill had an- 
nounced the famous Atlantic Charter from a place near New 
Foundland which had emphasised the following : (i) No 

country will attempt to draw economic profits out of the war; 
(it) the state boundaries should be changed in accordance 
with the wishes of the people; (tit) every nation will have the 
right to decide the form of government it wants; ( iv ) those 
countries which had been deprived of political freedom will 
have the fullest right to get back their old freedom; ( v ) not 
only will all nations be assured against aggression and fear but 
every attempt would be made to free its people from poverty 
and fear; ( vi ) an international organisation will be created with 
a view to preserving world peace. 

After this many international conferences of the Allied nations 
were held to solve problems over which there were diffe- 
rences among them, and also to decide the basis for future 
peace. Of these the Casablanca Conference of 1943, the Mos- 
cow Conference of 1943, the Teheran Conference of December 
1943, the Yalta Conference of 1945, and the July- August 1945 
Conference at Potsdam deserve special mention. At Moscow 
it was decided to divide the Balkan countries between Russian 
and British spheres of influence. At Yalta decisions were 
taken about the future of Germany and Poland and the future 
boundaries of the Balkan countries were also discussed. At Yalta 
Russia was given many rights over East Asia. But in between 
these conferences the differences between the East and the 
West was growing, and so when the problem of establishing 
peace came, unexpected difficulties and complications arose. 

Tk* War-time Treaties. Russia insisted that it 
should be free to enter into independent treaties with 
. European countries. The Western nations accepted 
it. But when they on their part wanted a similar freedom for 
a treaty with Italy, Russia objected. The task of drafting the 
treaties was given to the Foreign Ministers of four big nations — 
Bevin, Bums, Bidault and Molotov. And by February 1947 
after exchanging views with other countries, they succeeded in 
securing the signatures of the concerned countries on these 
treaties. Italy was forced to cede its border areas to France, 
Greece and Yugoslavia, and an independent regime was est- 
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ablished in Trieste under the supervision of the United Nations; 
the independence of Libya was recognised; Italian Somaliland 
was put under the protection of the United Nations. Eritria 
was similarly given over to the United Nations, and Ethiopia 
was. liberated. Rumania got back that portion of Transyl- 
vania which had been snatched by Hungary in 1940. But 
Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina was not taken away from 
Russia, but given to it. The Bulgarian boundaries expanded 
a bit because it got southern Dobruja from Rumania. Fin- 
land was forced to give certain territories to Russia. Apart 
from this all the defeated nations were forced to pay huge 
amounts as compensation. 

The Establishment of the United Nations. The 

Atlantic Charter of August 1942 had already suggested the 
creation of an international organisation to preserve peace. 
In January 1942, a United Nations Charter was signed by the 
United States, Russia, Britain, and China. It was later signed 
by 41 other countries. In this the firm decision was expressed 
to fight against the Fascist countries to the very end and 
every nation assured that it would not enter into a separate treaty 
with the enemy. At the Moscow Conference in October 1943, 
the four big nations gave the assurance to work for the creation 
of an international organisation for preserving peace. Later 
at Dumbarton Oaks, the four big nations placed before the 
other countries a comprehensive scheme for an international 
organisation. The representatives of 50 nations met at San 
Franciso in April 1945 to discuss this scheme, and after dis- 
cussions lasting for two months, they published the United 
Nations Charter. By October 1945, most of the Allied nations 
signed this Charter, and the United Nations came into benig. 

The Organisation of the United Nations. The 

chief parts of the United Nations Organisations are the General 
Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic and Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, the International Court and 
the Secretariat. Every member nation has a right to send its 
representatives to the General Assembly. Its sessions are heid in 
September, but by a majority decision of the members or on the 
initiative of the Security Council, a special session can also be 
convened. On important questions a two-thirds majority is 
necessary, and for ordinary questions a bare majority is 
enough for a decision. The main work of the General 
Assembly is to discuss international problems. It can 
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only recommend but cannot decide. Under the constitution 
of the United Nations, the power for final decision rests with the 
Security Council. The General Assembly works through sub- 
committees. There are eleven members on the Security 
Council out of which six are elected for a period of two years 
and the remaining five — United States, Russia, Britain, China 
and France — are permanent members. From the point of 
the U.N. Constitution the Security Council is its chief body; 
it is in continuous session. Its chief object is to preserve world 
peace. It enquires into international disputes and takes action 
against aggressors. It can, of course, take diplomatic and 
economic steps against defaulting nations, but it also has 
powers to take military action. The greatest difficulty 
in the work of the Security Council, however, lies in the fact 
that none of its decisions can be implemented till it has the 
support of all the five permanent members. Thus every 
big nation has got the power of veto, and in a world 
which is fast dividing into two camps this power of veto has more 
or less made the Security Council ineffective. Many sub-com- 
mittees dealing with military or atomic energy, or similar 
offier problems, work along with the Security Council. Some 

efforts have been made to secure disarmament during the last 
few years. 


The Economic and Social Council consists of 18 members. 
It has nothing to do with politics. Its task is to remove the 
economic and social causes of war. This organisation has been 
founded on the basis that if standards of living can be raised, 
and if one has the fullest assurance of human rights, then a 
etter atmosphere can be created for the preservation of 
world peace. The Economic and Social Council works through 
many specie bodies, such as the United Nations Economic and 
ocial Council, the Food and Agricultural Organisation, the 
orld Health Organisation, etc. It also appoints special 
committees from time to time to study specific problems. Its 
mam work is to place its recommendations on economic and 
P r °blems before the general body and also before the 
inerent nations. There is no doubt that this organisation has 
one very good work in the course of the last few years. 

The main object of the Trusteeship Council is to help the 
eneral Assembly in the administration of those countries over 
which the United Nations has to be made a Trustee. Its main 
object is to raise the standard of administration of the colonial 
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countries. In point of fact this * Council has very little power. 
It can listen to the complaints of the colonies, but can give very 
little help in removing these complaints. 

The International Court, like the Court of the League of 
Nations, is an attempt to solve the legal difficulties that arise 
between different states. It has nothing to do with political 
differences. All organisations of the United Nations can con- 
sult it on any question relating to International Law. 


The work of the Secretariat is to help the work of these 
organisations, but its Secretary-General has got the right to 
draw the attention of the Security Council to any specific 
question which he may consider necessary. 

We have given above a brief account of some of the main 
bodies of the United Nations. Since the inception of the United 
Nations, these bodies have been doing their work with great 
interest and devotion, and though the U.N.O. may not have 
achieved any spectacular political success, these other organis- 
ations have made real contribution in their respective fields. 
In the political field, the United Nations has no doubt achieved 
some success, but we have to remember that the very basis 
of the establishment of the United Nations was co-operation 
between big nations, specially between America and Russia. 
But this co-operation has been day by day going down and 
with it the utility of the United Nations Organisation. 


Russia: The Growth in its Power. Compared to 
other countries Russia had to bear the greatest loss during 
the war. Eight lakh square miles of its territory was 
devastated by the Nazi invaders and 30 lakhs of ^its soldiers 
killed. It has been estimated that in the Battle of Stalingrad 
alone the number of Russians who died will be equal 
to all the soldiers of America who died m World War II, an 
in the battle of Kharkov alone the number of Russians killed 
will be equal to the number of Americans killed in the entire 
war against Japan. The proportion of soldiers killed between 
the rest of the Allies and Russia is said to be 1 : 10. Apart from 
this, 2i crores of Russian citizens were deprived of homes. 
The War, however, resulted in great advantages to the Soviet 
Union and it got possession of various new territories. Further 
many states situated on its borders came under the influence 
of its economic policies and Russian influence was greatly est- 
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ablished in their internal administration as also in foreign 
policies. The greatest advantage to the Soviet Union in the 
ar was the great self-confidence which it got by successfully 
throwing back the unprecedented might of the German armies. 

S u m \ Uer f actj within the last one century Russia achieved 

such a big military success for the first time. As a result its 

i uence in world diplomacy also considerably increased. 

Russia got many other advantages as well. The Communist 

regime was even more firmly established in the country and 

Stalin s prestige rose very high 1 . After the War the military 

eaders were not allowed to dominate the administration in any 

ay. e Communist Party also was purged of undesirable 

e ements, and thus the entire power was centralised in Stalin 
to a greater extent. 


__ . ter the war Stalin and his colleagues devoted their entire 
rgy o develop the strength of the country 2 . An atmosphere 

mainta i ne( i in the country. It was always 

canitsir 1 ^ tilat - t J* e dan S er . to Russia was not yet over, and the 
de?trvM, 1S " lrn Pf na ^ lst countries were determined to attack it and 

comlrwiki lde ° logy * The armies were not reduced to any 
powerful C extent » and research continued on preparing 

° f War ‘ In 1943 the International Or- 
dissolved ?°™ 1St 4>art * es > the Comintern, had been 

was reore-a^d 111 1 ^ 47 o an ° ther °?' ganisation > the Cominform, 
internal Doli’t; 6 i Russia again began to interfere in the 
pensation P R t C ^ * of other countries. Whatever war com- 
The Potsdam 8 ^ ? 0t ^ aS utilized to increase its strength, 
to remove r ec aratl ° n °fijuly 1945 had authorised Russia 
Germanv 1I ] dustries from its sphere of influence in 

Apart from *k- a t? to .^ ave its share in other German industries. 

from Hnn^^ 1S, o‘ USSia . got i 1 . uge amounts as war compensation 

received Rumama > Finland and Italy, and it had also 

All this * war material from the United States. 

Februarv 1Q44 t p SCd - Russia to increase its strength. In 

main obiert w l Russia iaur jched its fourth five-year plan whose 
j^^iect was not to produce goods for the daily consumption 


2* Fnr L Deu J tsch . cr * StaUn • A Biography. 

Union and Soviet Russia^ an^^ih Dal £ n ’ s Forced Labour in the Soviet 

Mandcl : Guide to the SL rr ' • Gooch » Russia in Perspective ; 

G. Sovolvcy tchck - Rust L r Namg j °f th * Iron Curtain; 
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of the people but to increase production with a view to develop 
national strength. The result was that when this plan was 
fulfilled the heavy industries in Russia increased by 66 per cent 
whereas the consumer goods industries increased only by 26 
per cent. Besides this, Russia removed its industries from its 
western borders, where they could be endangered in the event 
of a war, and established them in the Urals, and in this un- 
developed area many new cities were established where huge 
industries began to flourish. As a result of these plans Russia 
got so strengthened that in the event of war with the Western 
countries it could crush entire Europe. 


Britain : Struggle for Existence. The Second 

World War also did great damage to Britain. Six lakhs of 
Britons were killed or wounded, about 40 lakh houses were 
destroyed, the number of its cargo ships came down considerably, 
and its internal as also external debt increased to very big pro- 
portions. In the words of its famous economist Keynes : “In 
order to achieve immediate strength Britain sacrificed all consider- 
ations for its future.” Immediately after the War there were 
elections to the British Parliament in which the Labour Party had 
a stunning victory over the Conservative Party and a Labour 
Government was established in Britain. This was a great vic- 
tory for democracy and Britain is the only country where such a 
big political change could be effected so peacefully. Whereas 
on the one hand the War had resulted in a tremendous increase 
in the power of Stalin in Russia, in Britain Churchill was re- 
moved from office with the greatest ease, and under Attlees 
leadership the Labour Party got the reins of administration. 1 ne 
Labour Party immediately undertook a programme ot nation- 
alisation. The British economy had been completely crushed as 
a result of the war. In order to maintain their standards of 
living the only way open to the British people was to produce 
more and more for export. For this the British underwent gre 
hardship. The Labour Party believed that in order to mere 
production, it was essential to bring big imnes and mdustnes m 

fact the entire economy, under control. This w ° r p Y 
by the nationalisation of banking and insurance on February H, 
1946. As a result of the nationalisation of the banks Govern- 
ment’s direct or indirect control was established over the eco 

nomic life 

and" the^nS^f Britain was brought under 
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Government control. This was followed by the nationalisation 

of electricity. On May 4, 1949, the gas industry was nationalised, 
followed by nationalisation of iron and steel on May 9. Thus 
20 per cent of the country’s economy came under complete 
Government control; it further controlled considerably the re- 
maining part of the economy. All this, on the whole, had a 
very salutary effect, and it is generally assumed that the progress 
ol reconstruction in post-war years in Britain far exceeds the 
progress made in any other country. 1 

The development of agriculture is also receiving consider- 
able attention. Britain has also been getting some loans from 
Ganada, America, etc. But the main credit for its economic re- 
construction should be attributed to the willingness of the British 
peop e to sacrifice and lead a hard life. Social amenities for the 
people have also increased. Social security is now very much 
guaranteed. Education, especially higher education, has been 
expanded Almost free medical service is assured for the whole 
nation, and houses have been constructed for lakhs of people 
un er government care. Britain has made considerable advance 
in the last few years in the direction of the achievement of 
economic equality. The more important point is that even when 

of tV^° nSe ^ a V VC came t0 P° wer in 1951, these items 

me nation s well-being were allowed to continue as before. 2 

(r a result of the shocks received in World War II, Britain has 

, orce to reorganise and reorientate its vast empire. Britain 

fnr supreme efforts for national prosperity and 

whether it- 1 V? in ^; lts prestige, but it is too early to say 

wnether it has finally succeeded. 

Franrf H ^ Ab y ss of Destruction. Probably 
has Keen ere .- t ^ le . most * n tbe War. Its economic loss 
hoL« T estlmate , d at 26 billion dollars. Nearly 5 lakh 

7i1akh ere f CO , mp el ; cly destr °yed as a result of which 
wU h . fam . lhes became homeless. Its railway lines 
_ were destroyed over hundr eds of miles. Its ships were 

1. J.E.D. Hall : Labour's First Tear. 
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sunk and its ports were ruined. In the industrial sector, 50,000 
factories were destroyed and 1 £ lakhs of factories suf- 
fered severe damages. About 60 lakhs acres of its land were 
unfit for cultivation. Nearly 1£ lakhs of its soldiers 
and 2 lakhs civilians were killed. No other country had 
suffered such a terrible destruction ; and the great tragedy 
of France was that it had no leader of first rank who could take 


the country as a whole under his powerful leadership towards 
economic reconstruction. During the War, after the fall of 
France de Gaulle continued resistance. 1 After the war a Fourth 
Republic was established in France and in place of de Gaulle, 
Felix Guan, the leader of the Socialist Party, became its Prime 
Minister. An Economic Council of 164 members was consti- 
tuted for economic reconstruction. Two important reforms 
were undertaken in order to remove the defects of the old ad- 
ministration. On the one hand, decentralisation was emphas- 
ised, and on the other an attempt was made to link the adminis- 
tration of colonies with the administration of France. But 
from the economic point of view progress in France was very slow. 
A sharp conflict of ideologies was still continuing in France. 
Some people were emphasising nationalisation, but there were 
others who wanted to leave the question of economic reconstruc- 
tion to individual initiative. An attempt was made to increase 
production under the Monnet plan. On a whole some econo- 
mic progress was registered, but it was far from satisfactory. 
From the political point of view, France remained anarchic , 
the Democratic, Socialist and the Communist parties continued to 
work and quarrel as before. De Gaulle, who had now no re a- 
tions with the Government was trying to organise the peop e 
of all political parties into one organisation on the basis of nation- 
alism. Large numbers of people saw a solution ot ei 
difficulties in communism. It is undoubtedly true a 1 
America had at that time not implemented a piop*am . 
of European reconstruction, the Communist movemen 
have become very powerful in France. 


Italy and other Dictator countries of South-East 
Europe. The waves of another War had crossed Italy and Italy 
was once again experiencing the feeling of national duhonour 
After the War a joint Allied mi litary council was established 

1. See G. Cattani : Charles de Gaulle. An account or the resistance 
movement in France will be found in E. Shibre’s Parts Underground. 
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to run the administration of Italy. Almost all Allied powers 
were represented in it, but the most decisive influence was that 
of America and Britain, especially of Britain. The main object 
of the Allied nations in Italy was to destroy Fascism and to 
encourage democracy, and they were prepared to remove their 
armies from Italy as soon as a democratic administration was 
established. Britain was interested in the growth of a 
capitalist democracy in Italy so that its lifelines in the Medi- 


terranean could be secure. The result, however, was that 
Britain ignored those elements in Italy who carried on under- 
ground resistance against Germany during the War years and 
who had the support of the Italian people. After the War, 
in the summer of 1946, elections were held in Italy, after which 
a Republic was declared. Italy’s problems, however, were so 
complicated that they could not be easily solved. Italy had 
also suffered very severe loss during the war. Apart from the 
heavy loss it incurred in regard to its army, navy and air force, 
its agriculture as well as industry were also completely crushed. 
Communist influence continuously increased in Italy. The 
Communists were promising far-reaching land reforms under 
which redistribution of land was guaranteed. They were also 
emphasising the equal distribution of wealth and income in 
the country and the nationalisation of banks and key 
industries. These schemes also had the support of other 
political parties. Strikes and anarchy were increasing in 
the country and it is certain that if America had not offered its 

economic aid France as well as Italy would have gone to the 
Communist camp 


. , ?^ a r nco5s Spain. It can well be said that the Second 
World War began with the Civil War in Spain. But Spain 
remained neutral during the War. It is certain that 
m the first three years of the War, Spain helped Germany 
directly or indirectly, but in 1942, when the tide of the War 
turned, Spain first became neutral, and later it followed a 
policy of sympathetic neutrality towards the Allies. It is certain 
that if the Allied nations had not received the moral support of 
opam, they would have met with difficulties in their plans for the 
military invasion of Europe. When the War ended, Spain 
was in difficult straits from the economic point of view. The 
standard of the living of the country had very much gone down 

ai rl C was under a police regime. General Franco 

made an attempt to give a wider base to his dictatorial regime. But 
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at the same time, due to fear of civil war and the communists, 
he continued to maintain the police administration. Spain 
is the only country in the world about which it can be said 
that the army of the country behaves and lives in a manner 
as though it were an army of occupation. The military authorities 
have wide political powers. The policy of neutrality had 
resulted in a slight improvement in the economic life of Spain. 
But after the War the conditions continued to deteriorate. 
The vesting of complete political power in the hands of a 
dictatorial landlord and capitalist regime stood in the 
way of any reforms in the country. Spain was very anxious 
to join the United Nations in order to raise its international 
prestige. In the initial years it was not admitted to the United 
Nations because the Franco regime was regarded as one which 
had come into existence with the help of the Axis powers. But 
as the cold war between America and Russia developed, the 
opposition of the Western democracies towards Spain lessened, 
but Russia had firmly decided to use its power of veto 
in regard to the question of admission of Spain to the United 
Nations. In May 1949 the General Assembly of the United 
Nations announced that every country was free to have any 
relations with Spain it wanted. After this Spain has entered 
into trade agreements with Argentina, France and Great 
Britain, and the American attitude towards Spain had also 
became sympathetic, though America has not included Spain in 
its programmes for European economic reconstruction. 

Salazar’s Portugal. As in Spain, so in Portugal, there 
is a dictatorial regime under Salazar, which continues its 
traditions of dictatorship and autocracy. During the War 
years Portugal remained neutral like Spain and took full 
advantage of its neutrality by trading with both sides. 
The result was that when the War ended, Salazar’s government 
was in a fairly prosperous way. At the same time, however, 
we should not forget that the Portuguese people are the poorest 
in Europe, and both from the point of view of agriculture as 
also industry, Portugal is a very very backward country. If 
after the war the attitude of the Allied nations towards Portugal 
has been sympathetic the reason is to be attributed to the fact 
that it has been staunchly anti-communist from the very begin- 
ning. Britain has maintained relations with Portugal for the last 
six centuries and its economic policy has become a part of the 
economic life of Britain. America’s policy has never been 
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so much opposed to Portugal it has been opposed to 
Spain. The result, however, has been that as the Western 
nations became more and more sympathetic towards Portugal 
Russia’s attitude towards it has stiffened. Portugal is an 
important member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
and the military strength of this small country is being conti- 
nuously increased. The result has been that while countries like 
England and France have been forced to quit their 
colonies, Portugal seems to be determined to keep under its 
possession such colonies in Asia as Goa, Macao, etc. And 
although this policy of Portugal is being vehementally opposed 
in Asia, the Western Nations and America continue to extend 
to it their moral support. 

Germany Defeated and Crushed. After the surrender 
of Germany, America, Britain, Russia and France took in their 
hands its administration. This country, the central place of 
European culture, was divided into four parts in which these four 
nations established their different regimes. 1 

In Berlin, the capital of Germany, the four big nations 
established a joint administration. The very object of the occu- 
pation of Germany presumably was that these four nations would 
rule over Gennany in co-operation, but it was apparent from the 
very beginning that this co-operation was not possible. The 
Western nations and the Soviet Union had big differences on 
almost all matters — foreign and internal trade, land reforms, 
education, war compensation, political organisation etc. In 
January 1945 America and Britain established a joint government 
in co-operation with each other. The victorious nations wanted 
. a * , ® military might of Germany should be crushed and 
1 u u j “berated from Nazi ideology, and those Germans 
^ ° i, j £ one anc ^ settled in Poland and Czechoslovakia should 
e called back and settled in Germany. The well-known lea- 
ers of Nazi Germany namely Goering, Ribbentrop, Rosenberg, 
etc. were hanged and many other leaders were sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment. But the problem of economic 
reconstruction could not be so easily solved; and unless 
German economy improved, it was not possible for it to 
pay war compensation. The economic reconstruction of 
Oermany, howev er, became yet more difficult on account 

a Vi ■ Y OT a j5°°d account of the Military administration of Germany by 
q 1C na tions see S. Friedamann’s The Allied Military Government of 
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of the differences between the East and the West. Russian 
influence was continuously increasing in East Europe, and the 
result was that the Western nations stopped thinking in terms of 
war compensation. Their new thinking was how to prepare 
Germany to take active part on their side in the coming war. 
England and America now began to give attention to the 
development of agriculture and industry in their respective 
zones of Germany. The earlier policy of destroying the German 
industries was reversed. Both England and America now 
supplied Germany with substantial capital for industrial 
development. The result was that by 1951, German 
production was on a par with the pre-War level, and its 
export trade also considerably increased. Russia was carrying 
on far-reaching economic reforms in its zone of Germany, 
but these reforms were based on a policy of nationalisation. 
The political progress of East Germany might have been checked 
but it is clear that under Russian control spectacular 
success was achieved there in the direction of economic advance 
within a short time. 


In the summer of 1948 Western Germany was allowed to 
prepare the outline of a new constitution for itself, but foreign 
affairs, foreign trade, industrial policy and other important 
subjects were kept out of its jurisdiction. But the very fact that 
the Germans were allowed to draft a constitution for themselves 
indicates a new attitude of the Western powers towards Germany. 
General elections were held in August 1949 under the new 
constitution, and in this 80 per cent of the voters took part. 
The elections gave a majority to the Christian Democrats who 
politically belonged to the Right Wing, the next best were the 
Democratic Socialists who were the leading Leftist party in 
Western Germany. Their numbers respectively were 139 'and 
131. The leader of the first party was Adenaur He, with the 
help of independent democrats who numbered 52, constituted 
in September 1949, the first elected Government after 1933. 
In the meantime in Eastern Germany a constitution was pre- 
pared under the principles of people’s democracy and a German 
Government was installed under this Constitution. Actually, 
Germany became the chief point of the cold war between the 
East and the West. The Western nations wanted to use 
Germany as a strong fort against the spread of communism and 
on this they were prepared to spend unlimited wealth, on the 
other hand, in the interest of the spread of its ideology, and backed 
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by the powerful Red Army and the most uptodate armaments, 
Russia wanted to use Germany to carry forward its own in- 
fluence. The blockade of Berlin became the chief front of this 
conflict. In the course of the Potsdam declaration, the Western 
nations had been given certain portions in Berlin. But the 
areas ■ in West Germany under their control were a 
hundred miles away from their possessions in Berlin. Russia 
attempted to break the contacts of Berlin with the Western 
nations by sea and land, as a counterblast to which the 
Western nations landed in Berlin many lakhs tons of goods 
by air. After 10 months towards the end of April 1949, 
Russia lifted the blockade of Berlin. In the meantime, France 
was engaged in efforts to take the Saar, the chief coal area 
of Germany, under its influence on a long-term basis. Germany, 
which once wanted to become the leader of the world, was now 
made the playground and puppet for the fulfilment of 
national ambitions and international politics. 

The end of Democracy in Czechoslovakia. 

Czechoslovakia had gone under German tutelage even before 
the outbreak of World War II, and till the end of the War 
Germany continued to occupy it. In these seven years the 
population and resources of the country were fully utilised for 
the benefit of Germany. Since, however, the Czechoslovakian 
territory was not in the range of Allied bombardment, it did not 
suffer much industrial destruction. After the end of the 
War, leaving aside Carpatho-Ukraine, which was now part of 
Russian territory, Czechoslovakia got back all those areas which 
were snatched away from it in 1938 by Germany, Hungary and 
Poland. During the War years Benes and some of his com- 
panions had gone away to the United States. In the spring of 
1945 they returned to Czechoslovakia and established a provi- 
sional government in co-operation with the leaders of the re- 
sistance movement. General elections were held in May 1946 
m which the Communists secured about 40 per cent votes, fol- 
lowing which an all-party government was constituted under 
the leadership of a communist leader, Clement Gottwald. The 
chief departments of the administration were given to the 
Communists. At the same time large-scale nationalisation of 
the key industries of the country was taken in hand. This work 
was easier because of the fact that during the war years most of 
these industries had been taken over by Germany and it was 
not at all difficult to take them under government control. 
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Because of the communist leadership in the government, and 
because of the nationalisation of 65 per cent of the industries of 
the country, it was very natural that Czechoslovakia was 
inclined towards Russia. 

The Czechoslovakian Government drew up a two-year 
economic plan for its economic reconstruction under which the 
development of heavy industries was very much emphasised. 
Czechoslovakia needed large sums of money in order to carry 
out this plan. It could not get as much loan from America 
as it expected, because till then the United States had not drawn 
up any concrete plan for economic aid to other countries. 
When the Marshall Plan was launched in 1947, Czechoslovakia 
did not agree to join it. This did not mean that it had lost 
faith in individual democracy. Actually it was convinced that 
in the interests of the security of the country it has to depend 
upon Russia and it was necessary for it to orientate its foreign 
policy in accordance with Russian advice. The bitter experience 
that Czechoslovakia had of the Western democracies before the 
Second World War was still a festering sore in the eyes of the 
Czech people. In 1938, when England and France betrayed 
Czechoslovakia at Munich, it was Russia alone which had 
helped it. For these reasons, after the War Czechoslo- 
vakia had definitely gone under the Russian sphere of 
influence. 1 


Once having accepted the leadership of Russia in its foreign 
policy it was not possible for Czechoslovakia to prevent the 
interference of Russia in its internal policies. The influence 
of Communism increased considerably and during the national 
election of 1948, they kept under their control almost all sources 
of democratic influence. When the non-communist ministers 
resigned and expressed their opposition, Gottwald constituted 
a ministry entirely of communists. After this the administration, 
education, the daily papers, etc. were all brought under Com- 



1 At the Paris Peace Conference in 1946, Czechoslovakia supported 
Russia almost on all questions, and that may be the reason why in Septem- 
ber 1949 America r^ected its previous decision to advance a loan of 4 
crore dollars to Czechoslovakia. At the same time, United States refused to 
carry on any further negotiations with Czechoslovakia on ithe question of 
advancing loans. The natural result of this was that Czechoslovakia became 
more and more dependent upon Russia for economic aid. 
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munist control with greater speed, and those who attempted 
to oppose were mercilessly crushed. The dead body of Jan 
Masaryk was found on a road near his house. By now the re- 
maining industries, foreign trade, banking, etc., were also nation- 
alised and distribution of land among the peasants as also its 
nationalisation was undertaken. The workers came under 
rigid government control, the hours of work were increased, 
and strikes were banned. Almost the entire trade of Czechoslo- 
vakia was now with Russia and the Balkan countries. In 
September 1948, after the death ofBenes, it became compara- 
tively easy to openly declare the association of Czechoslovakia 
with the Soviet Union. 


The Sovietisation of Poland. The misfortune of 
Poland was that within three weeks of the outbreak of the War, 
it was incorporated in Germany and Russia. Its people, 
however, untiringly worked for their freedom and unity. After 
the division of Poland, a free Polish government was established 
in France under the leadership of General Sikorsky and its 
central office was later shifted to London. In June 1941, after 
Germany had attacked Russia, this government entered into a 
treaty with Russia. The Polish patriots believed that after 
this treaty, the division of Poland had been automatically 
quashed but, as was later revealed, Russia had no intention of 
leaving those areas of Poland which it had taken under its 
possession. The result was that after April 1943 the London 
Poles broke off their relations with Russia and Russia became 
more and more critical of the London Polish Government. 1 

th c summer of 1943, after the death of Sikorsky, 
Mikolacyk constituted the London Government, and though 
he had leftist inclinations, no improvements were effected in the 
relations with Russia. Poland was liberated from German 
domination by the Russian armies. The underground move- 
ment in the German occupied areas received no assistance from 
Russia and they were crushed. In 1944, a Communist govern- 
ment was established in Poland which was immediately recog- 


. J*. Th c relations between Russia and Poland deteriorated follow- 

mg the incidents in the Katyn forests, where J 0,000 Polish military officers 
♦u 0l a ? uc Hen disappeared, and later their graves were found in 
tne Jvatyn forests. When in April 1943 Germans occupied these 
provinces, they^ found the dead bodies of these officers and they charged 
fu®* of having murdered them. When the International Red Cross 
society proposed a thorough enquiry into the affair, Russia broke off all 
diplomatic relations with the Polish Government in London. 
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nised by Russia, but Britain and America refused to recognise 
it. At the Yalta Conference, the Western nations decided to 
compromise with Russia on the Polish question, and after 
giving to Poland some areas of Germany lying to its north and 
west, they accepted that the eastern provinces should remain 
with Russia. At the same time Russia agreed that it would 
press for the inclusion of some representatives of the Polish 
Government in London in the communist regime of Poland, 
and in the near future there would be free and unhamper- 
ed elections. In the meantime, however, the relations between 

the Western nations and Russia were continuously deteriorating 

and it was directly influencing unfortunate Poland. 


In June 1945, a provisional government was organised in 
Poland headed by a Communist Prime Minister. The other 
important portfolios were also held by the Communists. In 
this government, however, Mikolacyk and John Stancyk were 
also included, and Britain and America recognised this govern- 
ment on the assurance that very soon elections would be held 
in the country. At the Potsdam conference ‘held in July- 
August 1945, it was finally agreed that the German areas 
to the east of the Oder and the Niese and the greater portion of 
east Prussia would be given to Poland. Russia, however, 
had already entered into an agreement with Poland to this 
effect and so Poland felt itself obliged, to Russia for this conces- 
sion. In January 1947 ‘ free and unhampered 9 elections were 
held. Even before that Mikolacyk and his companions were 
threatened and cajoled. The Communists had a very heavy 
majority in the elections, but the Western countries were 
strongly dissatisfied with the manner in which the elections 
were held. After the elections Poland became definitely 
inclined towards Russia. The administration and the consti- 
tution were also fundamentally altered. Those Communist 
leaders who refused to toe the Russian line were removed from 
office or arrested. Nationalisation was speeded up. Ihe 
whole economy was reconstructed on Soviet lines. Land- 
lordism was abolished and huge estates were distributed among 
the peasants. The statejiow controlled the entire foreign trade 
which was mainly with Russia. In foreign matters also Poland 
was entirely under Russian influence. On Russian advice 
Poland refused to join the Marshall Plan During its period of 
Security Council membership (1946-48), Poland worked under 
Russian direction. Poland was under Russian sphere ol 
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influence both from the geographical as also military points of 
view, and it was impossible to stop the growing intimacy 
between Russia and Poland. 


Balkan countries : Rumania. During 1940-44 
Rumania fought with Germany against Russia after which it 
came under Russian domination. In the beginning a coalition 
ministry was constituted under the Prime Ministership of 
Antonescue. But with Russian inspiration Communist 
influence increased with every change in government. In 
February 1945 Vyshinsky went to Bucharest and under his 
direction an all-Gommunist government was constituted under 
Groza. All other political parties, and even those communists 
who were not prepared to toe the Russian line began to be 
crushed. For this loyalty to Russia, Rumania was awarded 
north Transylvania which had been in the possession of Hungary 
for the last five years. The new government in Rumania was 
recognised by Russia. Russia had now complete control over 
the economic life of the country, and its economy was now 
reorganised on Communist lines. In the beginning of 1947 
the National Democratic Party of Groza, which actually was 
another name of the Communist party, got a huge majority in 
the elections. 1 


After this attempts were made to crush the leaders of the 
opposition. Gen. Antonescue was hanged and Maniu, the 
elderly leader of the peasants’ party, was jailed. The adminis- 
tration of Rumania was modelled on Soviet lines, and when 
elections were held under this new constitution in March 
1948, 93 per cent of the deputies elected to the National 
Assembly belonged to the Communist party, and from then 
Rumania became a part of the Soviet sphere. 


.Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia had also to bow to the wishes 
Hitler during the Second World War. The nationalists of 
the country did not accept this position without a struggle. 
In this conflict the patriots of Yugoslavia could not for a long 
time face the might of the armies of Germany, Bulgaria and 



1. In these elections Communists got 48 lakh votes, while all the other 
opposition parties combined got only 18 lakh votes. It is clear that behind this 
heavy majority for the communists was the policy of terrorisation which was 
being worked up by Groza ruthlessly. 
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Hungary. 1 But even after its surrender Yugoslavia continued 
its resistance, and as time advanced this resistance became more 
organised, powerful and influential. Very soon the leadership 
of this entire movement came in the able hands of Marshal 
Tito. Tito was a Communist but he also burnt with the fire 
of patriotism. He defeated many attacks of Italy and Germany 
with his small military guerilla units. The military changes in 
1944 profoundly influenced Yugoslavian politics. Yugoslavia 
was also liberated like other countries of Eastern Europe by the 
Red Army. After the end of German rule over Yugoslavia, a 
provisional government was constituted there under Tito which 
was recognised by Russia, England, France, and later by the 
United States. The Constitution of Yugoslavia was drawn 
up on the lines of the Soviet Union, and although some non- 
Communists were kept in the ministry the real power was in 
the hands of the Communists. Yugoslavia had to suffer heavy 
losses during the Second World War and the country could be 
reconstructed only by a planned policy of economic development. 
Even during the period of German occupation the country’s 
economy was very much state-controlled and, therefore it could 
be imagined that there would not be much difficulty in following 
a Communist policy of state-control. In Yugoslavia, as in 
other East European countries, there was huge investment of 
foreign capital in heavy industry and for Tito to expropriate 
British and French capital would have meant the raising of 
a thousand political difficulties. The hesitation of Tito to 
follow such a course resulted in refusal by Russia to give it the 
required help. In 1947 Tito prepared a five-year plan of 
development for Yugoslavia, but when the question of imple- 
mentation came there grew up differences between Yugoslavia 
and Russia. Russia wanted that Yugoslavia’s foreign policy 
should give greater attention to the requirements of Russia, 
whereas Yugoslavia wanted mainly to concentrate on its own 
development. When Yugoslavia did not get the co-operation 
of Russia in its policy of nationalisation, then with great courage 
it liberated itself from the Russian sphere of influence and 
established closer economic ties with the Western countries. 
After Yugoslavia adopted this new policy, America, B ritain 

1 . During the war, in the small country of Yugoslavia, 3,500 bridges 
were destroyed and thousands of factories and homes were burnt. 
It has been estimated that 17 lakh Yugoslavian youths lost thw bra m the 
various battles and after the war five lakh orphans and naked and hungry 
people moved about on the streets of Yugoslavia. 
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and France, which were not prepared to help till it had 
liberated itself from the Russian influence now gave it the fullest 
assistance. On the other hand Russia’s anger increased. 
Yugoslavia was expelled from the Cominform, and Russia and 
its allies economically boycotted it. By the end of 1950 it had 
become clear that even though firmly believing in the Com- 
munist ideology, Yugoslavia was prepared to have the closest 
relations with Western nations. This was an unprecedented 
experiment in co-existence. 

Bulgaria. Bulgaria also had to join the war on the side 
of Hitler. There were, however, innumerable elements in 
the country which were sympathetic to Russia. When 
Russian armies marched westward towards the end of 1944, 
Bulgaria was liberated from Nazi influence and a provisional 

coalition government was constituted, and it was controlled by 
Communists. This government began to mercilessly crush the 
fascists and democrats. Under the circumstances it was not 
possible for the Western countries to recognise this provisional 
government. In the elections held in 1945 the provisional 
government got 70 per cent of the votes but the Western nations 
objected to the method of elections. Russia, however, 
immediately recognised the new regime. In September 1946, 
the Bulgarian People’s Republic was declared, and when 
elections were held towards the end of October the Communists 
got a heavy majority. After that an openly Communist 
government was established in Bulgaria under the Prime 
Ministership of Dimitrov. Some leaders of the opposition 
parties including Nicola Petrov were hanged and some were 

f ? r l? ng terms - In December 1947 Bulgaria 
accepted Soviet Constitution and became a part of the Soviet 


to Att f“? tS at European reconstruction. It is difficult 

Q lma j * oss * n Europe of men and money during 

the S ec ° nd War. It is said that more than a y crore £ 

Antt rS f and ?? arl >\ 2 crores of civilians had to lose their lives. 

mfit.-io/j 111 t? 18 ’ a . ar S er number of persons were maimed and 
mutilated. Properties worth 300 to 400 billions were des- 

ofFW But wors , e th an all this was that the will power 

itcplf was cn ? s hed, and it became impossible for it to save 

whth u fc £ eign assistance. It was only the United States 
which could offer such help. In 1943, the United Nations 
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had set up an organisation with the object of helping other 
war-tonr states with the co-operation of the military or local autho- 
rities. This organisation is called the United Nations Recovery 
and Rehabilitation Administration. During the last months 
of the War, and after the end of the War, this organisation 
saved thousands of people from starvation and death in 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. Besides, a body called the 
International Refugee Organisation was also set up to help the 
refugees. In July 1944, as a result of the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference, an International Bank and an International Monetary 
Fund for economic reconstruction were instituted with the 
object of helping the devastated countries in their work of re- 
construction, and to give stability to the currencies of tnese 
countries. Apart from this, Britain and America gave huge 
loans to these nations. In the post-war years, an Inter- 
national Trade Organisation was also set up under the auspices 
of the United Nations Organisation. In the meantime, the 
Western nations, and especially the United States, thought that 
Russia had plunged headlong, with the help of its armies, in the 
propagation of the Communist ideology not only m Eastern 
Europe but also in Western Europe. The passing of Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, etc., under the 
Soviet sphere of influence had brought about a shaky situation 
for France and Italy. Under the circumstances it was natural 
to make the work of economic aid a means for the fulfilment ot 
political objectives. In March 1947, the American President 
announced a policy which is better known as the Truman 
Doctrine’. Till now England was engaged in prevent) in th ie 
speed of Russian influence in Greece and Turkey, but now its 
economic situation had deteriorated to such an extent that it 
became essential for it to withdraw its armies r ' 

America then advanced to take up that posiUon Prudent 

Truman believed that America should hdp ah those count 
which were trying to resist the domination of ar In 

within their country, or the influence of exte nal powers^ ln 

following this policy, however, America did not always cc > 

it necessary to support only democratic forces i ooDOse 

it was helping, and more often than not m its anxiety to oppose 

Communism, it encouraged fascist tendencies. . ' 

The Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic Treaty. 
In the summer of 1947, America announced a huge and com- 
p^to5T?Sn of economic .id for coving the tottermg 
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economy of Europe from total collapse and to prevent the 
passing of the countries of Western Europe under Soviet 
sphere of influence. This is the famous Marshall Plan. A 
conference was held at Paris to find out ways of implementing 
this plan. From the very beginning Russia believed that this 
plan was directed against it and, therefore, it refused to co-ope- 
rate with it as also its associate countries. As a result the diffe- 
rences between the East and the West deepened. Russia took 
the eastern countries of Europe under its economic amd political 
control with greater firmness. As against this, the Western 
European countries used the Marshall Plan for their economic 
and political reconstruction. In order to implement this Plan 
the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation (O.E.E. 
G.) was created. This organisation studied the economic 
requirements of Western European countries and made all 
efforts to get American aid for them. At the same time rapid 

steps were taken to bring together the countries of Western 
Europe. 


The first five-year scheme under the Marshall Plan was 
completed by 1952. Funds for implementing this Plan were 
received from America and therefore it was inevitable that 
American influence increased over the Western European 
countries. America not only gave economic aid to the European 
countries but also organised them in a military way. From this 
point of view an organisation called the North Atlantic Treaty 

lvi*^w mSa *k° n A was created comprising of countries 

lying on the Atlantic coast. It was, in fact, further development of 

theN^ri at T CI 5 a T ted in March 1948 uprising of Belgium, 
whirl H l 1 ndS a - nd Luxembur g known as the Benelux countries, 

Atlantic atCr J °^ ed b . y En S land and France. In the North 
Amerir n reat y Organisation, besides these five countries, 
S n , ar l d Norway also joined after the Treaty was 

The main r* * c<dand > .* ta ty and Portugal joined it later. 

ofRi • . jcct of this organisation was to prevent aggression 

cLlhdadon W r e w rn Eur °P e * T he na tur a l consequence of the 

the leader«sh* r^v? tC T? Europe in a military organisation under 

further d Haht P ^ Umted Sta *es was that the Soviet Union 

Quentlv tvL ^ ned ltS control over Eastern Europe and conse- 

Russia^inrrf> a *\© ers a . war between the United States and 

tarilv is rnmni^’ America believes that helping Europe mili- 

without t( ?,* he economic a ld given by it, and 

it is not possible to defend Western Europe. How- 
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ever, in its efforts to save Western Europe from Communism, 
America seems to forget that its main object is to strengthen 
the democratic forces in Western Europe. If Communism is 
a powerful force as an ideology, it is equally certain that its 
challenge should be met by an ideology which is as sharp and 
inspiring as Communism. Very often it appears that America 
forgets this ideological background of the present conflict, and is 
organising the Western European countries for a war against 

Russia. 
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